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SELF-HELPFULNESS. 
Some people, in all but the most familiar circum- 
stances, are remarkably helpless. They can do no- 
thing for themselves, if it lies the least out of their 
ordinary track. If the driving of a nail, or the tying 
or untying of a knot, were to save them from some 
great disaster, they could not do it. ‘Though a stitch 
in time were to save not nine only, but nine thousand, 
or the whole garment, they could not execute it. They 
are, in short, handless or helpless people. To be thus 
helpless is surely a great misfortune, for it must expose 
the bulk of those who are so characterised, to a great 
number of casualties of a distressing kind in the course 
of life, must often subject them to expense and loss 
which might be spared, and, besides all that,. have 
perhaps a worse effect in producing languid, unprompt, 
and indolent habits. It is a very different thing to 
be self-helpful. One who has the happiness to be so, 
gets readily and agreeably through hundreds of diffi- 
culties which embarrass others. In extraordinary 
circumstances, such as shipwreck may bring to the 
door of any one, he may even be enabled by this 
readiness of hand to save his own life or the lives of 
his companions. But, probably, the best effect is that 
sprightliness in act and thought, which the custom of 
applying one’s self to all sorts of useful purposes 
almost necessarily engenders. From the very con- 
sciousness of being able to do many things, and to 
serve one’s self on a great variety of possible occasions, 
a confidence arises which may serve to carry a man 
on vigorously through life, even though his numerous 
little talents may not be at any time much called into 
exercise. 

It appears to us that most persons might be made 
much more self-helpful than they are, if, in education, 
advantage were taken of an obvious feature in the 
juvenile character. It must have been observed by 
all how invariably children, when left to themselves, 
engage in some kind of work, either in imitation of 
some craft which they have seen practised by their 
seniors, or, quite as possibly, some labour such as it 
never entered into the heads of their elders to con- 
ceive. It cannot be for nothing that so broad a na- 
tural feature exists ; it must be for some important 
end ; and may we not reasonably suppose that that 
end is, that human beings may become, in the first 
place, acquainted with all the ways and needs of this 
world, and in the second, able to help themselves 
with respect to all those ways and needs! If this be 
a true inference, it follows that, in the bringing up of 
children, we ought to train them to a great variety of 
employments, and to act in a great variety of circum- 
stances, as well as to con their lessons, and practise 
moral rules. Such training becomes more particularly 
necessary as a part of systematic education, in certain 
situations. It is more necessary in a city than in the 
country, and in an orphan hospital or workhouse than 
in a common school. In the country, children have 
opportunities of learning many things unknown in 
towns ; and the children attending common schools 
are not so cut off from the world as those of a charity 
establishment generally are. In the case of the latter, 
it is particularly necessary. The ordinary life of such 
children, immured in the walls of a workhouse where 
they see nothing but a house and a courtyard, is abso- 
lutely deadening to the faculties, unless something be 
learned besides reading. 

It has been partly with these views that a number 
of the patrons of improved education have of late years 
advocated the introduction of common arts and trades into 
schools. ‘The introduction of common arts and trades 
is not all that is necessary to bring us into harmony 
with nature on this point ; but it is an important and 
readily practicable part of what is necessary ; and we 
propose, on the present occasion, to give it some con- 
sideration. 

Perhaps the best thing we can do in the first place, 
is to present some account of a the institutions 


into which industrial education, as it may be termed, 
has been introduced. One notable example of a village 
school of industry exists at Lindfield, on the road 
from Brighton to London—a place where, a few years 
ago, the peasantry were in a very marked state of ig- 
norance, and which was indeed selected on that very 
account by a benevolent gentleman as a proper field 
for an experiment in this kind of education. Mr Wil- 
liam Allen, in building this school, and putting it into 
operation, had to overcome much opposition even from 
those he designed to benefit. The poor people, un- 
accustomed to see persons act from other than selfish 
motives, conceived it to be intended as a great kid- 
napping establishment, and beheld it of course with 
horror. When it was finished, a very few children 
were with great difficulty induced to attend it. By 
dint of perseverance this number was gradually in- 
creased. ‘To pursue a very interesting account of 
the establishment given by Mr Frederick Hill in 
his work on Education: “The few who did come 
began in a short time to take home with them sun- 
dry pence which they had earned in plaiting straw, 
making baskets, &c.—arts they were learning at 
school. The boys began to patch their clothes and 
mend their shoes, without their parents having to 
pay a penny for the work. Little by little the poor 
ignorant creatures became assured that there was 
nothing to fear, but, on the contrary, much practical 
good to be derived from sending their children to the 
school ; and that, strange and incredible as it might 
seem, the London ‘ gemman’ was really come among 
them as a friend and benefactor. 


A breach being thus fairly made in the mud-bank 
of prejudice, it was not long before the whole mass 
gave way. In short, the scheme proved so completely 
successful, that at the time we visited the school, 
almost every child whose parents lived within a 
distance of three miles was entered as a pupil, the 
total number on the list being no less than 300; 
though, from the frequeyt calls made upon the children 
for assistance in the fields, and from the bad state of 
the roads in certain seasons, the number in actual 
attendance did not exceed 150. About 100 of the 
children form an infant-school, their ages varying 
from a year and a half to seven years. For these a 
distinct part of the building and a separate play- 
ground are provided. The remaining 200 are divided 
according to sex, the boys’ rooms and play-ground 
being apart from those of the girls. The children are 
at school eight hours each day, three being employed 
in manual labour, and five in the ordinary school exer- 
cises. There is a provision for a diversity of tastes in the 
classes of industry ; indeed, the most unbounded libe- 
rality is manifest in all the arrangements. Some are em- 
ployed as shoemakers, others as tailors, and others again 
at plaiting, basket-making, weaving, printing, garden- 
ing, or farming. The children work very cheerfully, 
and, as we expected, are found to like the classes of 
industry better than ‘school.’ We say we expected to 
find this the case; for until the ordinary plans of 
instruction in reading, arithmetic, &c., are much 
improved, and the exercise made more intellectual and 
interesting, we fear that children will take but little 
pleasure in their school lessons. The first employ- 
ment to which the little workers are put is plaiting 
straw. When they are au fait at this, which is gene- 
rally at the end of a few months, they are promoted 
to some other craft ; the one of highest dignity being 
that of the printer. Before leaving the school, a 
child will often become tolerably expert in three or 
four trades. Those who work on the farm have each 
the sole care of a plot of land measuring one-eighth 
part of an acre, and each is required to do his own 
digging, sowing, manuring, and reaping. An intel- 
ligent husbandman, however, is always on the ground 
to teach those who are at feult. The plots of land 
were all in clean and nice order ; and from the variety 
of produce—oats, turnips, mangel-wurzel, potatoes, 


and cabbages—the whole had a curious and amusing 

appearance, reminding one of the quilted counterpanes 

of former years. 

We found the system of matayer rent in use, each 

boy being allowed one-half of the produce for himself, 

the other half being paid for the use of the land, the 

wear and tear of tools, &c. One lad, twelve years old, 

had in this way received no less a sum than twenty- 

three shillings and sixpence as his share of the crop of 
the preceding year ; and we were told that such earn- 
ings were by no means uncommon. Of course the 
practical knowledge to be acquired on a miniature 
farm of this kind would not be sufficient in itself to fit 
a boy for the cultivation of land upon that large scale 
on which alone it can be tilled to the greatest advan- 
tage ; still he will have learned much that will be of 
direct use to him on a farm of any size ; and, what is 
far more important, he will have acquired habits of in- 
dustry, intelligent observation, and forethought : and 
thus prepared, he will learn as much in a few months, 
as the dull and ignorant boy, whose only training has 
been in the hovel or at the plough, will acquire in as 
many years.” 

We here see proof of the beneficial results which 
may arise from a school of industry even in a rural 
situation. Let us now turn to an instance of indus- 
trial education in an hospital where a great number 
of children are kept apart from the world. We 
select the account given in the report of the National 
School Society, of the Royal Military Asylum at 
Chelsea, established by government for the main- 
tenance and education of the distressed children of 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers :—“'There are 
at present about 600 boys in this school, being half 
the number under instruction during the time of the 
late war. The children vary in age from five and six 
to fourteen years, and are not employed in works of 
industry until the age of eleven: little more than 
three years (at five hours a-day in summer, or four 
hours a-day in winter) can therefore be devoted to 
learning any trade ; and in this short period the boys 
only work on alternate days, the rest of their time 
being spent in the school ;—yet they make every 
article of clothing required for their own use. 

Rather less than a hundred boys work as tailors ; 
fifty each day alternately: about the same number 
are employed in a similar manner, as shoemakers, cap- 
makers, and in covering and repairing their old school- 
books ; besides which, there are two sets or companies 
of knitters and of shirt-makers, and others who are 
engaged as porters, gardeners, in kitchen-work, &c. &c, 
Every thing is done by those who work at the trades 
except the cutting-out. This branch, requiring more 
experience, is managed by the old regimental shoe- 
makers, tailors, &c., who, with aged sergeants and cor- 
porals, and their wives, manage the concerns of the 
institution. The system of monitors and teachers to 
overlook the other boys at work is generally adopted ; 
while, in addition to the various branches of industry 
mentioned, the school furnishes a company of drum- 
mers and fifers, and an excellent band of music; the 
players necessarily devoting a considerable part of 
their time to the practice of their instruments. 

The materials for the shoes, purchased by contract, 
amount to about 2s. 3d. a pair ; the shoemaking tools, 
about 3s. a set to supply each boy. The stouter children 
are preferred for the work ; and the subdivisions of 
their labour are of the following kind :—Ist, the 
easiest for the youngest, closing; 2d, the next’ for 
the middle set of children, repairing and mending ; 
3d, the highest for the oldest, making the new shoes. 
But all the children learn to work at every part of the 
shoe, and are sufficient adepts, not merely to supply 
their own institution, but to make whatever shoes are 
wanted for the Clergy Orphan School, Saint John’s - 
Wood Road. In this manner about 25 new pairs of 
shoes are made, and 140 pairs mended, in the course of 


each week.” We learn from another source that 
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there are defects in the arrangements of this establish- 
ment—as, that the children are sometimes on parti- 
cular exigencies kept away from school in order to 
work, and that they are allowed no share of their 
earnings, and thus do not obtain “ that lesson of pro- 
vidence which might be inculcated by a savings’ 
bank.” Nevertheless, the Royal Military Asylum is 
allowed to be “an evidence that a greater degree of 
progress may be made in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and in other branches of learning, than is 
attained in the great majority of schools, and yet that 
the boys may be taught music, gymnastic exercises, 
and various useful trades ; thus improving their 
health, increasing their means of enjoyment, and pro- 
moting their future interests, much more effectually 
than by the prevailing methods.”* 

Industrial education is practised with marked suc- 
cess in various institutions for the reform of young 
criminals, as in the Brenton Asylum at Hackney 
Wick, and the Warwick County Asylum ; in several 
for the refuge of destitute persons, as in that at Hox- 
ton, and the Guernsey Hospital; and in various 
schools for orphan and pauper children under the 
New Poor-Law Act, of which that at Norwood is a 
most interesting example.} It is not as an improvement, 
which may or may not be adopted, that industrial 
education is here to be advocated : it is called for as 
something absolutely necessary, to counteract an inhe- 
rent tendency of all asylums for the maintenance and 
education of children to become monastic institu- 
tions. The children are kept apart from external 
nature, from human society, and from many or most 
of the common operations of life. They come out 
as helpless nearly as they went in. Industrial educa- 
tion presents itself as almost the only conceivable 
means of fitting such children for entering the world 
in any thing like the same condition as other chil- 
dren. It is not essential that any one child be made 
a proficient in any one art : the great end is to make 
them generally acquainted with the arts of life, and to 
prepare them by habits of industry for earning their 
own bread when they grow up. From the attention 
which the Poor-Law Commissioners are giving to the 
subject, we have no doubt that in a short time we 
shall see the whole of the forty-five thousand orphan 
and pauper children of England educated in this 
wholesome manner. In the late reports of the Com- 
missioners there are some excellent hints thrown out. 
Different arrangements are recommended for diffe- 
rent districts. It is suggested, that in an agricultural 
district there ought to be a large garden which the 
children should be taught to cultivate, in order to 
become acquainted with those duties which they will 
probably be called to perform when they are sent out 
into the world. They should also be taught to erect 
sheds or outhouses, to make wheelbarrows and other 
simple utensils, and to fashion desks and forms for the 
school. Thus, as farm-servants, they will be able to 
execute a number of little jobs in carpentry which 
would otherwise require the interference of the pro- 
per tradesman. ‘To enable them to contribute to 
their own personal comfort and that of their house- 
hold, without an expenditure of their earnings, they 
should be taught to make and mend their own clothes 
and shoes, to plait straw hats, to make straw mattrasses, 
and whitewash walls. In a manufacturing district 
the employments should bear a similar relation to the 
trades of the neighbourhood ; and in or near a seaport, 
the arts connected with maritime life should be taught. 
Such, in brief, are the views of the Commissioners re- 
specting the boys: they recommend that the girls 
should be trained to the household duties of cooking, 
cleaning, and washing clothes, sewing and knitting, by 
having to perform those duties as far as required in 
the workhouse. It is worthy of remark, that in the 
Mary-le-bonne charity for girls, this plan has been for 
many years acted upon with excellent results. There 
the girls are accustomed to make their own beds, to 
clean their own knives, forks, and shoes, and to be 
scrupulously clean in their dress. “Their chief em- 
ploy ment is needle-work ; but they are employed in 
Totation to scour the school-rooms, the play-rooms, and 
the washing-rooms, the tables, forms, and stairs, as 
well as to prepare and remove the meals of the rest of 
the scholars, and to wait upon the domestic superin- 
tendant and officers.”} ‘The reporter of these cireum- 
stances adds, and we fully concur in his sentiments— 
“The value of charities of this descripticn is too 
ebvious to require particular comment. By esta- 
blishing good habits, they doubtless accomplish more 
than can ever be effected by mere precept ; and they 
not only tend to make useful servants, bat provident, 


***Some Account of the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea.” 
Second Publication of the Central Society of Education. P. 190. 
Fy tac Norwood,” Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
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neat, and in nt wives and mothers. If it were 
possible to engraft some part of such a system on the 
national and other schools, these advantages would 
become generally diffused, and the consequence would 
be a great increase in the comfort of the houses of the 
poor, and an accompanying contentment, productive 
of the best results on the character, among young 
married men of the working-classes, whom the ex- 
travagance or mismanagement of untidy and ignorant 

artners often drives to ale-houses, and other resorts of 
idleness and dissipation.” 

It is to be remarked, to the honour of the superin- 
tendants of the National Schools, that industrial edu- 
cation has been introduced into many of them. It is 
also worthy of notice, that, ever since 1753, Logan’s 
Charity at Hull has held forth an example of an in- 
dustrial school for girls. - _ pe for ve 

se of rearing girls, the children o r people o 
cred p Sawen, 6 be servants. “ Each girt remains 
three years at the school, and is accustomed to knit 
and to sew, and in her turn to wash, and do all the 
work of the house. They receive twenty shillings on 
leaving the school, ‘for fitting them with necessaries 
for service ; and as an inducement to a perseverance 
in good conduct afterwards, a small iage portion 
is given to those who apply for it, and bring proofs 
that they have conducted themselves well in their 
places. Although for the twenty years ending in 1822 
there were never fewer than twenty girls in this school, 
it is remarkable that only eight or ten out of the whole 
number had applied in that time for the marriago 
portion (about L.6).”* oa : 

The teaching of arts and trades in schools is not 
alone desirable as a means of creating habits of in- 
dustry, and producing a general self-helpfulness ; it may 
also be advocated on other grounds. 

If worked out as it ought to be, not as a long-pro- 
tracted toil, but only as a variation of ordinary school 
tasks, it could not fail to have a beneficial effect on 
the health of children, and even to quicken their ad- 
vances in other departments of education. Ina school 
of industry we might expect to see a lively spring of 
mind constantly kept up. All would be cheerfulness 
and alacrity. It might indeed bo fairly argued that 
some arrangement of the kind is absolutely necessary 
in order to Tine common school education into a con- 
formity with natural institutions. Even when grown 
up, we can neither exclusively exercise our bodies nor 
our minds, without detriment to the system. An 
alternation of physical with mental exercise is indis- 
pensable to health of both body and mind. Much 
more is this the case in youth, when the animal system 
is generally much more developed than the mental. 
It is therefore eminently necessary at that period of 
life that mental labour should not be pushed too far, 
and that a large measure of exercise for the body 
should be allowed. ‘The children of the cottage and 
farm may have their proper share of such exercise, 
without regulation or system, but not so the great 
bulk of town children, and more particularl those who 
spend their whole days in hospitals, workhouses, and 
asylums. ‘There the introduction of industrial educa- 
tion is loudly called for, as almost the only readily 
available means of keeping the pupils in a natural and 
consequently sound condition. 

In teaching field and garden work in schools of 
industry, an excellent opportunity would be afforded 
of diffusing among the peasantry and the class of 
small farmers improved ideas as to their own com- 
mon labours. ne great bulk of these classes in 
England know — more of their arts than was 
known in the days of Henry VII., and the productive 

wers of the country are consequently far from being 

ully drawn forth. At a village school which had a 
garden or little farm attached to it, the rising genera- 
tion might be brought to see and understand the value 
of improved modes of tillage, including all the mysteries 
of draining, fencing, the proper use of lime, the econo- 
mising and right application of manure, and the rota- 
tion of crops. It might even be possible to explain the 
chemical characters of soils and the principles of vege- 
table physiology. By no other means could the pre- 
judices of the small farming class be so easily got over, 
or their minds be stimulated to realise the full value 
of the soil they cultivate. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind improving landlords that the tenants, as a 
body, are as fixed to the soil as themselves ; if the pre- 
sent men or their children cannot be improved, there 
is no hope of increasing rents. But the men may be 
improved by the right means. Village schools and 
county colleges for teaching agricultural operations on 
enlightened principles, would in a few Ja greatl 
increase the production and the rents of the English 
soil. 

It is also a consideration not unworthy of being 
attended to, that the British are now eminently a 
colonising people. Annually not fewer than a hundred 
thousand persons leave our soil to settle in distant 
waste lands, where each requires to know something 
of almost every art under the sun. Many men, who 
in early life never thought they should deem it 
prudent to emigrate, find at length that it is so ; and 
they pass accordingly into the wilderness, with habits 
onl feelings perhaps fitted only for refined life. For 
such persons, what a safeguard from extreme personal 
hardship there would be in that general self-helpful- 
ness, which a course of training in a school of industry 
would have given them! ‘The slightest possible ac- 


quaintance with the arts of the husbandman, the car- 
penter, the shoemaker, the blacksmith, would then be 
worth more to them than the highest literary honours 
won at Cambridge. Even for the purpose alone of 
preparing our citizens against this juncture, which 
may be the fate of any one amongst us, we would 
say it was worth while that all should receive some 
measure of industrial education. 

One of the most plausible objections to the schemes 
of modern times for extending education to all classes, 
and making that education of a kind, is, that 
such improved education must tend to make the chil- 
dren of the poor too nice or fine for common labour, 
and inspire them with wishes for higher employments 
which have already a sufficient number of candidates. 
It has even been stated in a work by no means disposed 
to give ready ear to any clamour against extended edu- 
cation,” that in England too many of the boys taught 
in charity schools “have aspired to be clerks or sho 
men, and too many of the girls to be governesses, ladies’- 
maids, or nurse-maids.” As far as this may be the 
case, it is certainly an evil ; but it is one, we would hope, 
rather characteristic of an imperfect state of educa- 
tion, than certain to arise from effort to commu- 
nicate knowledge to the children of the humbler classes. 
Were the ordinary routine of a school mixed up with 
light work of various kinds, such as children delight 
to perform when left to themselves, they would grow 
up, we are persuaded, with healthier notions as to 
labour in general, and in most eases, probably, an 
aptitude and liking for some art fitted to support 
them—at the same time that their intellects were 
drawn forth, strengthened, and informed, and their 
moral feelings duly cultivated, so as to fit them for 
being better members of society than the ignorant and 
untrained, under any circumstances, can ever be ex- 
pected to be. There is nothing, in reality, incompa- 
tible in intelligence and pureness of mind on the one 
hand, and the most rigid attention to a range of 
humble duties on the other. It is only necessary to 
make the education given to the humble have a respect 
to honest but humble callings, instead of more ambi- 
tious walks. At the same time, let no obstacle be 
thrown in the way of rising talent, where such actually 
exists, but on the contrary every liberal provision be 
made for facilitating its naturally upward progress. 

We must now draw these remarks to a conclu- 
sion. If they carry any conviction with them, we 
hope that that conviction will not be unproductive of 
the only good consequence that can arise from it, the 
extension of industrial education. Should they fail to 
convince, the fault must be in the feebleness of the 
advocate, for the peg itself appears to us beyond 
dispute. We would hope, however, to learn that they 
have not only produced conviction, but promoted in 
some small measure the increase of schools of industry. 


A TALE OF COUNTRY-TOWN LIFE. 


[From ‘‘ Pencil Sketches, or Outlines of Character and 
Manners,” by Miss Leslie. }t 


Mr Miutsteap, a clergyman, who to the most sincere 


piety united a cultivated mind, a benevolent heart, . 


and a cheerful and liberal disposition, had been re- 
cently appointed to a church in one of the small towns 
of a certain Atlantic section of the Union, that shall 
be nameless. His wife was a young and beautiful 
woman, whose character harmonised in every respect 
with hisown. They had nochildren ; they were good 
managers, and Mr Milstead soon found that his salary 
would not only afford them all they wanted, but that 
it would leave them something to give away. They 
became very popular with the congregation, for Mr 
Milstead, though indefatigable in administering to the 
spiritual wants of his flock, was never unmindful of 
their temporal happiness, and his judicious and amiable 
wife went hand in hand with him in every thing. 

They had not been long established in ‘Tamerton, 
when Mr and Mrs Milstead observed with regret, that 
though the inhabitants showed the best possible dis- 
position to be on intimate terms with the minister and 
his lady, there was little sociability or familiarity 
among themselves. The society of Tamerton had gra- 
dually divided into numerous circles, some of these 
cireles being so small as to comprise but one or two 
families. For instance, Mrs Gutheridge, the most 
wealthy woman of the place, revolved entirely in her 
own orbit. She was the childless widow of Zephaniah 
Pelatiah Gutheridge, who had for several successive 
sessions filled the office of speaker im the senate of the 
state legislature, an office that suited him exactly, as 
he had never been known to speak in the house, and 
very rarely out of it. 

Mr Gutheridge had long been the chief man of 
Tamerton, and his widow now reigned in his stead : 
alone in her glory, and occupant of the broadest, the 
longest, and the tallest white frame domicile in the 


* Quarterly Journal of Education, 1. 290. 
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rican authoress, of w’ we fcel pleasure in presenting 
the above specimen. 
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. She was originally from the city, and of a 
very genteel family, her grandfather having made his 
fortune, quitted bricklaying, and turned gentleman 
long before he was superannuated. Her father had 
not contaminated his hands by putting them to any 
trade whatever, having, after he left college, attended 
to no other business than the care of preserving his 
life, by studying to guard himself from all possible 
maladies and accidents. Therefore he died of no par- 
ticular disease, at the age of thirty-four. 

Mrs Gutheridge was a large woman, with a majestic 
figure. She had an aquiline nose, immense black eyes, 
and a prominent mouth, with very good teeth. After 
she became a widow, she preferred remaining at 
Tamerton to removing to the city, for, like Cesar, she 
thought it better to be first in a village than second 
at Rome. She had, however, a sovereign contempt 
for every man, woman, and child in the neighbourhood, 
with the exception of the clergyman and his wife, 
whom she tolerated, because she had heard that in 
England the aristocracy make a point of upholding 


the church, and she professed to be aristocratic in all |’ 


her ways. 

With the assistance of her maid, she spent an hour 
every day in attiring herself for her solitary dinner, 
and she sat down alone to her sumptuous table, “ all 
drest up in rich array.” This she called self-respect. 
Her abigail reported that Mrs Gutheridge had a sect 
of night curls for sleeping in, and that her night-caps 
were far superior to any day-caps that had ever ap- 
peared in Tamerton. 

She rarely walked beyond her own grounds, but 
she rode out in her carriage every afternoon. She 
was seldom seen at full length, except on Sunday 
morning, when she proceeded up the middle aisle 
of the church, swinging a magnificent reticule, and 
followed by her black man, carrying two magnificent 
books. Her pew was richly lined and carpeted, and 
it was surrounded by curtains through which she 
could peep, without being exposed to the gaze of the 
vulgar, for of that class she considered the whole con- 
gregation. She reminded Mr Milstead of the sove- 
reign of one of the Asiatic Islands, who always kept 
his own name a profound secret, lest it should be pro- 
faned by the utterance of his subjects. 

Mrs Gutheridge being unquestionably at the head 
{or rather over the head) of Tamerton society, the 
next position was occupied by the families of two 
lawyers, and the third circle consisted of three phy- 
sicians : for, except in Philadelphia, lawyers are gene- 
rally supposed to rank as doctors, but in the city of 
brotherly love, that point is still contested. With 

rd to the medical fraternity of Tamerton, it might 
be said in the words of Shelty, that “every man shook 
his own hand,” for they never met in amity, and were 
seldom on speaking terms. Dr Drainblood referred 
every disease to the head; Dr Famishem deduced 
“ all the ills that flesh is heir to” from the state of the 
stomach ; and Dr Juste Milieu (who was a French- 
man) maintained a strict neutrality ; keeping half 
way between the two theories, doing neither good nor 
harm to his patients, and incurring the contempt and 
reprobation of both his fellow-practitioners. 

In the fourth circle were the store-keepers : and 

they found it convenient to be tolerably friendly. 
Next came the tavern-keepers, who were rivals and 
foemen. ‘The mechanics all took precedence of each 
other ; there being no reason why a carpenter should 
vail his bonnet to a wheelwright, why a shoemaker 
should do reverence to a tailor, or why a butcher 
should succumb to a baker. As to the clerks, mil- 
— and mantuamakers, they got in where they 
could. 
Such was the state of society in the village of Tamer- 
ton, when Mr and Mrs Milstead first removed thither. 
They soon discovered the position of affairs by visiting 
round among the congregation ; and when the pastor 
and his lady invited company to their own house, they 
—— perceived that they had given some dissatisfac- 
tion by not assorting the guests according to rank. 

Mrs Gutheridge kept herself entirely hors de combat, 
and showed no other civility to Mr and Mrs Milstead, 
than that of coming in her carriage to leave at their 
door two cards printed in gold. 

Mr Milstead took occasion in one of his sermons to 
deprecate the sin of pride and arrogance, which he 
justly represented as being specially absurd and in- 
convenient in a small community, every member of 
which was a citizen of a republic. His discourse was 
eloquent and impressive, and it was heard with due 
attention. Yet the only effect it produced was, that 
none of the congregation took his admonitions to them- 
selves, but all hoped that their neighbours would. 
However, Mr Milstead gained in popularity, and he 
came to the conclusion that it was best to spare any 
further exhortation, and to endeavour by some indirect 
means to win the people of ‘Tamerton into habits of 
more sociability. Though a few individuals made 
some pretensions to literary taste, Mr Milstead had 
observed in the majority of his congregation a lament- 
able want of interest in every thing connected with 
that subject. He now thought of attempting the 
establishment of periodical reading-parties, with the 
double view of alluring the members into a relish for 
book knowledge and book amusement, and of bringing 
the families together at week, so that the 


points on which they founded their foolish notions of 
reserve and exclusiveness, might be insensibly worn 
away by frequent collision. 

Ts Milstead heartily concurred in the plan, and her 
husband drew up proposals for the reading parties, in 
which it was suggested that one should take plecé 
every Wednesday, commencing at the house of the 

r, the hour of assembling to be seven in the even- 
ing. The parties were of course to be held by house- 
keepers only, with the privilege of ene whom they 
pleased. It was very properly intimate 
meetings should be attended with no more trouble and 
expense than was sufficient to insure the comfort of 
the guests, that the refreshments should be of the 
alennieet description, and that the costume of the ladies 
should be the same that they would wear if spending 
the evening with only their own families. 

Mr Milstead went round to all the respectable houses 
in the town, and presented his paper of proposals for 
the reading parties. He would have thought it scarcely 
worth while to apply to Mrs Gutheridge, but he had 
understood that she sometimes did extraordinary things 
when her rigid system of non-intercourse pressed so 
hard upon her own comfort, that human nature (even 
,such as hers) could endure it no longer. 

When Mr Milstead was ushered into the presence, 
he found Mrs Gutheridge spread out in a large fau- 
teuil, with her feet on a great square cushion. Over 
the mantelpiece was an immense mirror, so fixed that 
as she sat before the fire she could survey herself from 
head to foot, and this was her usual occupation. Her 
morning dress was as elegant as a close gown and cap 
could possibly be. Beside her stood a table with a 
splendid work-basket, a splendid writing-case, and a 
splendid book, all which articles held their places as 
sinecures. 

She received Mr Milstead as graciously as her natu- 
ral haughtiness would allow, and surprised him by 
promising to attend the first reading party, as it was 
to be at his house. Mr Milstead then went round to 
the members of the congregation whom he knew to 
have “ the appliances and means” of receiving com- 
pany. He explained the purport of his project with 
so much good sense and good humour, that he found 
no great difficulty in enlisting as many as he wished. 

It is true that there was considerable curiosity to 
know to whom he had already applied, and who were 
the persons that had agreed to join the reading society, 
but Mr Milstead had tact enough and influence enough 
to overrule all objections. 

On the following Wednesday evening, Mrs Mil- 
stead’s largest room was ready for the accommodation 
of her guests. A table with a reading-lamp was placed 
in the centre of the floor. On it lay several books by 
the best modern authors, and a few numbers of the 
latest periodicals. 

The company assembled within a quarter past seven. 
Dr Drainblood and Dr Famishem had both excused 
themselves, it being impossible for them to sit down 
together in the same room. Dr Juste Milieu had pro- 
mised to attend “ with all proper felicity,” and he 
kept his word. 

As soon as the female part of the guests were dis- 
engaged from their cloaks, hoods, and India-rubber 
shoes, and had taken their seats, it was proposed that 
the business of the evening should commence, but Mrs 
Milstead suggested the propriety of waiting for the 
arrival of Mrs Gutheridge. Upon this the ladies with 
one accord broke out into loud invectives against Mrs 
Gutheridge “ and all her airs.” Preposterous and in- 
credible anecdotes were related of her pride and her 
insolence, and a general conspiracy was organised for 
the purpose of treating her “ as if she were no better 
than themselves,” and letting her know “ that they 
considered her company no honour.” 

The confusion of tongues was suddenly interrupted 
by the stopping of a carriage at the gate, and the sound 
of steps letting down. ‘The ladies, who in the excite- 
ment of discussing Mrs Gutheridge had all left their 
seats, now scrambled back to them, and the great 
woman of the village made her appearance, like Queen 
Anne, in jewels and black velvet. 

Mr and Mrs Milstead advanced to meet her, but 
she stopped short, and looked amazed that the fauteuil 
had not been left vacant for her. It was occupied by 
Mrs Parley Utley, one of the shortest, the thinnest, 
the dowdiest, and the most insignificant-looking of 
all the ladies of Tamerton, and on this evening she 
appeared but little better than usual. Her hair had 
been scratched up under a cap that had neither sha 
nor feature ; her gown was of the worst possible fit 
(the belt had slipped several inches below the waist), 
and her muslin collar was yellow, rumpled, and pinned 
awry. She often acknowledged herself to be negligent 
in her dress, but still she believed that, somehow, she 
always looked well. The man that had married this 
woman was really in all other transactions a very 
sensible and judicious sort of person, but somehow, he 
had, since the first year, been much addicted to long 
journeys and long absences from home. 

Mrs Parley Utley, having rallied from the confusion 
into which the arrival of Mrs Gutheridge had thrown 
her, sat conspicuously rocking herself in the arm-chair, 
and whispering to her friend Miss Fixby, “ Who's 
afraid? Who cares for her?” 

Mr Milstead having conducted Mrs Gutheridge to a 
seat on the opposite side of the fire, there were a few 
moments of uncomfortable silence, which was interrupted 
by Mrs Parley Utley speaking out to her in a pert, quick 
voiee, * How do you do, Mrs Gutheridge ? I suppose you 
found the walking very bad this evening, as the snow is 


beginning to thaw.” Mrs Gutheridge turned her large 
black eyes full upon her, and gave the little woman a 
demolishing look. Then addressing her reply to Mr Mil- 
stead, she uttered in her usual deep, slow tone, that was 
always meant to be very impressive, “1 never walk of an 
evening, and rarely in the day-time; I have too much 
se’ ‘” 


_“ Don't you find your front parlour very cold 2?” con- 
tinued Mrs Utley ; “ facing the north, as I believe it is.” 
Mrs Gutheridge again turned to Mr Milstead, “ There is 
no reason why I should allow either of my parlours to be 


that these cold ; I should be wanting to myself if I did.” 


“I think I did not see you at church last Sunday,” 
pursued Mrs Utley; “had youacold?” * Are you talk- 
ing to me, madam ?” replied Mrs Gutheridge, fixing on 
her a look still more appalling than the last. Mrs Parley 
Utley shrunk back into her shell, ceased rocking, and 
having brought her knitting, she sought refuge among the 
ladies that surrounded a work-table, in another part of 
the room. 

With the exception of Mrs Milstead, none of the 
female part of the company made any further attempt 
on Mrs Gutheridge. She was too rude and too re’ ling 
even to be flattered or fawned upon. Still, though they 
“felt the iron enter their souls,” all were glad to suffer 
under her, that they might afterwards boast of the honour 
of * having met Mrs Gutheridge in company.” 

There was one person, however, who came to the read- 
ing party with a determination that no rebuff on her 
side should check his attention to the wealthy widow, 
whom, as yet, he had seen only at a distance. This was 
Mr Timmings, first and last teller in the bank of Tamer- 
ton ; a little, thin, light-complexioned, small-featured old 
bachelor, verging on fifty-five, very spruce in his dress, 
and very much of a lady’s man. He was supposed to be 
looking out for a rich wife, a blessing which he had no 
doubt his numerous attractions would eventually procure 
him. He had in the course of his life been in business 
in most of the chief cities of the Atlantic states, and had 
performed four ey beginning at Boston, and 
proceeding down regularly along the seaboard, till he 
had failed successively in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. Happy to find that he had met Mrs Guthe- 
ridge face to face, and yet lived, Mr Timmings was em- 
boldened to locate himself permanently in the vicinity of 
her chair, and occasionally to address her with a Tew 
complimentary words, It is true that she deigned no 
reply ; but she did not otherwise insult him, and that 
was something. 

Mr Milstead now prepared to open the session, and for 
that purpose geeel himself at the reading-table, and 
took up a book, when Mr Timmings stopped him hastily 
by saying, * Mr Milstead—sir—perhaps, sir—in all proba- 
bility there is something that Mrs Gutheridge would 
particularly prefer. Pray, , may I pr , would 
you have the goodness to mention what piece you would 
especially recommend? Mr Milstead, of course you will 
be guided by Mrs Gutheridge's taste.” 

Mr Milstead half closed the volume, for after this 

eal he could do no less than wait for the mandate of the 
Ga. Mrs Gutheridge paused a moment, but as she 
really knew nothing of books, she prudently and haughtily 
replied, addressing herself to Mr Milstead, * Go on, sir. 
It is of course a matter of perfect indifference to me. I 
should be wanting to myself if I took any interest in these 
things.” 

Mr Milstead coloured, and the cheeks of his wife were 
suffused in sympathy ; however, he recovered in a mo- 
ment, and again opened the book, which was the West- 
ern Souvenir; a little work highly creditable to the taste 
and genius of our brethren beyond the mountains, He 
selected Judge Hall's simple and thrilling tale of the 
Indian Hater, and read it with so much effect as com- 
pletely to enchain the attention of most of his auditors ; 
only, that in the fine passage where the backwoodsman 
describes with such agonised feeling the destruction of 
his whole family, Mrs Neckgusset in a loud whisper asked 
Mrs Hemmings across the work-table for the loan of a 
spool, No. 42, and Mrs Scratchgather lamented audibly 
the present scarcity of three-threaded sewing-cotton. 

Mrs Milstead read next, and she chose Irving's beau- 
tiful and affecting story of the Widow and her Son, which 
drew tears from the eyes of many of the audience. To 
be “ure, Mrs Milstead had to stop short in the heart- 
rending description of the burial of the poor young sailor, 
and to wait till a commotion at the work-table had sub- 
sided; Mrs Puckerseam having dropped her thimble, and 
her companions all rising at her request and moving back 
their chairs to give her ar immediate opportunity of 
secking it on the carpet. However, the thimble was re- 
covered, and order restored; the tale was concluded, 
and those who were capable of feeling it as they out, 
were somewhat annoyed at the pert voice of Mr _ 


mings, saying, “ Quite pathetic!” and at Mrs P 
Utley” foolishly observing, “1 declare we shall all be 
solemnised.” : 

“I vote,” said Mr Timmings, “that we now have 
something lively, something to brighten the eyes and 
bring out the smiles of the ladies, unless, indeed, Mrs 
Gutheridge prefers picces of a serious cast.” 

Mr Chetwin, the schoolmaster, a sensible man and an 
excellent reader, said gaily,“ I will give you —s 
that I think you will find diverting.” And with m 
spirit and humour he read Paulding’s admirable account 
of the night in a steam-boat, when he was so much in- 
commoded by the presence of an inveterate snorer. 

A moment before Mr Chetwin began, Dr Juste Milieu 
made his appearance, having been detained during the 
early part of the evening by yen a far-off patient. 
He took his seat between the reading-table and Mm 
Gutheridge, and was much struck by the immoveable 
gravity of her countenance. At the first laugh, he could 
not furbear saying to her in his imperfect English, * You 
keep your serious!” regarding her with a look of un- 
feigned surprise. Mr Chetwin read on, and another peal 
of laughter again directed the French doctor's attention 
towards Mrs Gutheridge, and still he saw the same de- 


termined rigidity of nmscle. * You keep your serious 
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still,” he exclaimed in amazement, and then murmured 
to himself, “ C’est inconcévable !” 

Mrs Gutheridge fixed on the French doctor one of her 
looks of annihilation, but he now only regarded her as an 
object of professional study, and as such, he gazed on her 
face with a curiosity that nothing could 1. She 
slowly arose, and pompously advancing to Mr and 
Mrs Milstend, idly took leave of them. “It is yet 
quite early, madam,” said Mrs Milstead, in some surprise. 
“ Will you not wait till your carriage can be sent for ?” 
asked Mr Milstead. “I shall be too happy to run up to 

our house and have it brought for you,” volunteered Mr 

mings ; “ I beg you will honour me by commanding 
my services in every thing.” “I want them not,” replied 
Mrs Gutheridge ; “ wherever I go, I always keep my car- 
riage waiting, that I may depart whenever I please; I 
suppose it is still at the door.” 

She st a moment in the hall to put on her cloak; 
Mr Milstead attended her to the gate, and Mr Timmings 
ran beside her. When assisting her to the carriage, he 
touched her arm with his hand, which she shook off, and 
then turning to Mr Milstead (who said something imply- 
ing his fear that she had not found the reading party 
agreeable), she replied, “ No, sir; after that m was 
permitted to read aloud, in the presence of a lady, a 
ridiculous story about a man snoring in a steam-boat, I 
should have been wanting to myself had I staid. Much 
that was offensive to me has taken place this evening. 
For yourself and Mrs Milstead, I know not that I can 
accuse you of any improper intentions. But, as it is, I 
cannot consistently with the respect that is due to myself 
—_ run the risk of coming in contact with the people 
that seem likely to frequent these reading parties.” 
After this tirade, which was delivered with one foot on 
the step of the carriage, sl’e took her seat, coldly bowed 
to Mr Milstead, and ordered her servant to shut the 

oor. 

“ Mr Milstead,” said Timmings, as they returned to 
the honse, “this is really very unfortunate —quite a 
contretemps ; positively a most lamentable circum- 
stance.” 

“ Not at all,” replied Mr Milstead. “ Yes, sir, it is,” 
reiterated Timmings, warmly. “ To seriously offend Mrs 
Gatheridge is not a thing of so little consequence as you 
seem to sup Now, to affront Parley Utley’s wife, I 
own would be nothing, and could not deserve a second 
thought. But the widow Gutheridge of Eaglebury Hall. 
Really, Mr Milstead, I am surprised at you.” 

“ For what 7” asked Mr Milstead, smiling. “ For 

itting, in your house, the reading of a piece that was 
ely to shock the refinement of such a lady as Mrs 
Gutheridge.” 

“Pho!” returned Mr Milstead; “I never supposed 
that she had any refinement. Her pride and insolence 
afford no evidence of it. But, after all, the story is an 
excellent one, and no woman, with even a moderate 
degree of intellect, could possibly take exception to it. 
However, I am expressing myself with too much warmth. 
In alluding to Mrs Gutheridge, I should rather say, 
* Alas! poor human nature!’ for most sincerely do I con- 
sider her an object of compassion.” 

When the two gentlemen returned to the parlour, they 
heard the tongues of all the ladies going at once, and 
found the whole female part of the company standing 
round the fire, and talking of Mrs Gutheridge in no very 
gentle terms; and Mr Timmings could not even gain one 
assent to his assertion, that “it was merely her manner, 
and that she was certainly a splendid woman.” 

Refreshments were now handed round, and Mrs But- 
tererumb, who was something of a gourmand, wondered 
that Mrs Gutheridge had not staid for them. “Oh! 
you need not suppose that she would have condescended 
to taste them, even if she had staid,” remarked Mrs 
Parley Utley. “Proud people always behave as if they 
thought nothing fit to eat in any house but their own.” 

Before the company broke up, Mrs Parley Utley invited 
them all to meet at her house on the following Wednes- 
day. by which time she promised them that her husband 
who was, as usual, absent on business) would certainly 

at home. 

Accordingly, on the next Wednesday evening, the 
readin f Party assembled at Mrs Utley’s. Mr Parley 
Ut not yet returned ; his wife declaring, in the 
simplicity of her folly, that she was not at all disap- 

as whenever he went from home he always 
enjoyed himself so much that he never knew when to get 
back again. This no one could possibly doubt who was 
acquainted with Mrs Utley as a wife, mother, and house- 

In the latter capacity she was especially defi- 
cient ; for though she spent, or rather wasted, more 
money than any woman in the village, yet such was her 
indolence and mismanagement that every thing in her 
establis! t betok li fort. Like all bad house- 
wives, she always had bad servants, and frequently no 
servants at all. Asa set-off to these manifold failings, 
she possessed the redeeming qualities of a smiling man- 
ner, a good temper, and a disposition to make herself 
agreeable to every body that treated her with civility. 

On the appointed evening, she received her company 
with a very pleasant countenance, apologising for the 
badness of the fire, which had not been replenished in 
due season , and for the disorder of the room, her chil- 
dren having, as she said, turned every thing topsy turvy. 
Her children were eight in number, and all were present 

the baby, and one that was almost a baby; the 
six elder ones having been promised by their mother that 
they should sit up to the party. They were all palpably 
dirty and dowdy, therefore Vrs Utley need not have 
taken the trouble to inform the company that “ some- 
how her children were never fit to be seen.” Several of 
them on the entrance of Mr and Mrs Milstead, who were 
the first arrivals, called out, “ Ma, has the party begun 
now ?” 

We need not specify that the children were very trouble- 
Utley +7 Reapenr | a all the evening. Mrs 

, in good-nature, had invited a large proportion 
of honorary members, and many of them were persons 


whom Mr Milstead was surprised to meet at any thing 
denominated a reading party. 

“I su .” said one of the ladies, “we are not to 
expect the honour of Mrs Gutheridge’s company this 
en ” 


evening, 

Mrs Parley Utley then commencing the 
duties of the evening, and took her seat at the reading- 
table. She selected from a m ine a weak, insipid, 
unmeaning tale, called “ The Unheard Of,” a fair speci- 
men of the thousand and one stories of Italy, that are 
scattered through the periodicals, and are descriptive of 

d b , sentimental cottagers, diabolical 
monks, and graceful robbers. Though the time of the 
narrative was in the thirteenth century, and the scene in 
Calabria Ulterior, the author had prudently avoided 
giving names at full length, the monk being incog. all 
through, and not discovered even at the denouement ; 
and the other characters were designated as I] Marchese 
F——, Il Contessa D——, Giulietta M——, Giovanni 


D. 


——, &e. 

While Mrs Utley was favouring the company with this 
story, her son Johnny swung on the back of her chair, 
trying to overset her, and her youngest girl rolled on the 
floor at her foot, pulling off and on her mother’s shoes. 
The room was lighted with candles, as Mrs Utley said 
that her lamps were out of order, as usual ; and one of 
the amusements of her boy Billy was to snuff the candles 
incessantly, and scatter the snuff all about. The other 
children dispersed themselves among the company, per- 
forming various feats of annoyance. [After a few more 
readings, the children were finally pacified by some 
handfuls of almonds and raisins are for supper, and 
then went to sleep beneath the table.] 

Mrs Gutheridge appeared no more at these assemblages, 
and Mr Timmings dropped off after the second. Gradu- 
ally the original plan became perverted, and the avowed 
purpose of the meetings sank into a matter of minor con- 
sideration. 

The Scrapefield family, the least opulent of the read- 
ing society, had their refreshments in the most expensive 
style, to show that they were not poor; handing round 
in abundance jellies, ice-creams, wine, liqueurs, and plum 
cake. After this, their example was followed, and it was 
thought expedient that at every meeting the entertain- 
ment, as they called it, should be more and more sump- 
tuous. 

The Miss Dodeombs, having returned from town with 
great accessions to their wardrobes, sported ball-dresses 
at one of the parties, and from that night all the young 
ladies came in thin frocks, bare necks, and flowers, and 
the elder ones appeared in their best silks, and got new 
dress caps. 

At the close of one of the reading evenings, Mr Hop- 
kins proposed an extempore cotillon. This was eagerly 
acceded to by all the young people. There was no piano, 
but Miss Skreakington and Mr Quobly volunteered to 
sing for the dancers, the one performing treble, the other 
enacting bass. The vocalists proceeded steadily through 
all the varieties of “ La la lalla, lala lay. La lalla lalla, 
la la lay. Lally lally lally, lally lally lay,” &c., till Mr 
Milstead disturbed their gravity by remarking, that he 
admired the cotillon very much, particularly the words. 

At the next assembly there was visible impatience in 
the lady of the house and the young people to get the 
reading party over as soon as possible. Only three or 
four of the guests were asked to read, and hints were 
given, that in the choice of pieces brevity was desirable, 
As soon as they had gotten through, the centre table was 
moved into a corner, the carpet was rolled away (the 
tacks having been extracted, and the floor prepared in 
the morning), most of the chairs were carried out of the 


room, the fire was nearly extinguished, the scraping of a 
fiddle was heard in the entry, and black Cwsar, the vil- 
lage Paganini, was ushered into the parlour, and en- 
throned on a high stool near the door. Cotillons were 
then the order of the night. 

From that time the reading parties were only so in 
name ; none but Mr and Mrs Milstead being invited to | 
read after the host or hostess had made a beginning. | 
They were virtually converted into d gz blies, 
with the usual concomitants of ball-dresses and ball re- 
freshments. Having been the first proposers of the par- 
ties, Mr and Mrs Milstead were unwilling to withdraw 
from them entirely till the season was over, but they now 
rarely staid more than an hour. 

At length the spring set in, and as the pastor and his 
lady were going home from the last party, Mrs Milstead 
lamented that the ostensible object of the meetings 
should have been so strangely lost sight of, deducing the 
cause from the incontrovertible fact, that but few of the 
congregation were capable of deriving much pleasure from 
any thing connected with books. 

“ True, my dear,” replied Mr Milstead, “ but, after all, 
one of our chief designs has been successfully accom- 
plished. These parties have certainly been the means of 
putting the families on a more sociable footing, and in- 
ducing a more friendly state of feeling towards each 
other. If the younger members of the company did not 
take as much interest in the reading as they might have 
done, they probably found those meetings very much to 
their satisfaction in other respects. You know we have 
observed indications of at least half a dozen courtships, 
voasible, probable, and positive. Nay, | have already been 

»oken, in my clerical capacity, by no less than three 
couple. To say the trath, | had little hope of improving 
the literary taste of my congregation, but I rejoice to 
have done some good, though indirectly, in breaking down 
the ridiculous barriers which they had absurdly set up 
against each other.” 

A few days after the final reading party, a note arrived 
for Mr Milstead just as he quitted the breakfast table. 
He read it with a smile, then put it up, and took his hat 
to go out. His wife inquired from whom the note came. 
He replied, * You shall know very shortly, but it con- 
cludes with an injunction of seerecy, which for the pre- 
sent must be complied with.” He then left the house, 
and walked up the main street. In little more than half 


an hour he returned, and he had scarcely entered the 


front door when the sound of wheels induced Mrs Mil- 
stead to raise her eyes to the window. She saw the car- 
riage of Mrs Gutheridge drive rapidly with trunks 
behind and curtains up, and in it, side by side, sat the 
lady and Mr Timmings. 

“What can this mean!” exclaimed Mrs Milstead ; 
“ Mrs Gutheridge going to town and Mr Timmings with 
her!” 

* And he will return with her also.” said Mr Milstead, 
“for I have just converted her into Mrs Timmings ! !” 


A CONVERSATION WITH SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 

(The following paper is a correct and unpretending transcript 
of a conversation which took place, December 17, 1824, between 
Sir Walter Scott and a young person who was then engaged in 
writing a work respecting the less conspicuous and remarkable 
antiquities of the Scottish capital. The conversation took place 
in the course of a walk through the streets of Edinburgh ; and 
the present report of it was hastily jotted down immediately after, 
by the younger interlocutor, in the hope of some of the anecdotes 
told by Sir Walter proving of service as material for the little 
book he was then engaged in writing—the design which he be- 
lieved Sir Walter to have in view in relating at least the greater 
part of them. This hope was not realised, and they are now for 
the first time, with some revision, laid before the public. As 
authentic memoranda of many of the most curious juvenile re- 
miniscences of the great tale-teller of our age, it is thought that 
they may have some interest in the eyes of the public. } 
YESTERDAY I sent a letter to Sir Walter Scott, in- 
forming him fhat I had discovered a curious box in 
the possession of a Mrs ——, a respectable widow in 
Drummond Street, whose father-in-law, a teacher, 
residing in Blyth’s Close, Castle Hill, had taken it, 
about eighty years ago, from the wall behind the niche 
in the chapel of Mary of Lorraine, situated in that 
now obscure alley. Sir Walter sent me a note, inti- 
mating that, as “a passion for little old boxes and 
cabinets was one of the sins that most easily beset 
him,” he should take it as a favour if I could obtain 
for him a sight of the curiosity I had described, or 
pilot him to the residence of its proprietor. My reply, 
next morning, contained an appointment for my meet- 
ing him at the Parliament House at one o’clock, in 
order to conduct him to Mrs ——’s. 

I attended punctually at the hour, and had the 
pleasure of finding him waiting for me at the door of 
the Parliament House. He immediately accepted my 
arm [his lameness at this period of his life made him 
glad of such support], and we set off for Drummond 
Street. As we went, I told him every other particular 
I knew respecting the box, the circumstances of its 
discovery, and those of the individuals who had since 
possessed it. One of these circumstances respecting 
the lady’s father-in-law, who had found the box, I may 
here note down : it was, that several Highland officers, 
while residing in Edinburgh in 1745, had taken private 
instructions from him, in order to remedy as far as 
might be the original defects of their education. This 
drew from Sir Walter a great number of observations. 
* * We soon arrived at the house, where I introduced 
Sir Walter to Mrs ——, and, the box being produced, 
he inspected it with a great deal of attention. [It was 
of thin iron plate, about six inches in length, and had 
a semi-cylindrical top, with a flap for locking, much like 
a travelling trunk. The supposition was, that it had 
been used for keeping the jewellery of the queen’s 
chaplain.} Mrs , a warm-hearted simple Scotch- 
woman, quite overjoyed with the honour of the visit, 
offered the box to Sir Walter as a present, mentioning 
that, though, for family reasons, she had a great regard 
for it, she was happy to part with it to one who would 
have so much pleasure in possessing and taking care 
of it. Sir Walter was not prepared for this kindness, 
and spoke mutteringly of the propriety of giving fair 
value for any such gift, or at least giving something 
to the poor on the occasion. However, he did not 
press this point, but, giving the lady his kind thanks, 
left the house, after promising to send for the box in 
the evening. When on the stair, a thought struck 
him, and he paused on his stick to express it, that the 
handsomest return he could make to such a person 
for her kindness would be a good engraving of his 
portrait, in a neat frame, and he requested of me the 
favour of getting such a thing prepared and sent to 
Mrs ——, which I readily undertook to do.” 

As we walked along the South Bridge, he mentioned 
that he was to call at the studio of Mr Joseph, the 
sculptor, in Windsor Street, but, this being a new 
part of the town, he was totally ignorant of its where- 
abouts. I was glad, for the sake of prolonging the 
conversation, to offer to be his guide, and, my serviees 


* The box is now amongst the curiosities preserved in the 
smaller room at Abbotsford, where, however, its history seems 
to be unknown. 
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being accepted, we took that direction. As we pro- 
ceeded across the Old Town, he told me a great 
number of anecdotes respecting it. There was a house, 
he said, at the foot of Hyndford’s Close in the High 
Street, which in his young days was inhabited by 
his maternal grandfather Dr Rutherford. The house 
contiguous to this had originally belonged to the 
same proprietor ; but in the course of time it had 


come to be sold, but with a strange reservation, of. 


the nature of what is called by Scottish law a ser- 
vitude. The stair of the house latterly possessed by 
his grandfather being very narrow, it was stipulated, 
that when any person died in that house, the coffin 
should be carried by a private door (usually shut up) 
into the next house, and taken down to the street 
through the stair belonging to that tenement, which 
chanced to be of sufficient width. In his uncle’s house, 
he said, he had spent many of the happiest days of his 
boyhood, and got many a Christmas and New- Year’s 
gift from his venerable relatives. As the house is 
nearer the High School than his father’s was, he used 
always to come here in the forenoon from his classes 
to get his luncheon. The High School boys in his 
young days were very wild. He remembers a terrible 
affair they had in consequence of one of them having 
been hurt by a low female as he was passing home- 
wards up Blackfriars’ Wynd, then the principal access 
from the school to the centre of the town, and a no- 
table nest of women of that character. Infuriated by 
the conduct of the woman, the boys proceeded in mass 
to the wynd, and demolished the whole of the windows 
and a good many of the doors of the place, ere any 
one could appear in behalf of peace and order. At 
length the Town Guard rushed upon the scene of 
riot, and seized some dozen of the more active boys, 
and dispersed the rest. Sir Walter, too young to take 
part in the fray, obtained refuge under the stall and 
petticoats of an ancient apple-woman, who was happy 
to afford him the desired shelter, from good will to the 
cause of the boys against “ the limmers,” as she desig- 
nated her neighbours. We then spoke of the high 
spirit exhibited on various memorable occasions by 
the boys of this distinguished seminary in former 
times ; for which Sir Walter accounted in part by 
remarking, that formerly the pupils remained at the 
school to a much maturer age than now, so that many 
of them were rather wild youths than frolicsome 
boys. He alluded particularly to the barring-out or 
rebellion of 1598, when a bailie of the city, by name 
John Macmoran, approaching to lecture them into 
obedience, was shot through the brain with a pistol 
bullet, fired out of one of the windows. When Sir 
Walter first went to the school, the building of those 
days still existed, and the boys pointed out what they 
called the Bailie’s Window, being that through which 
the shot had been directed. I mentioned that the 
bailie, as appeared from Maitland’s History of Edin- 
burgh, had been buried in the Greyfriars’ churchyard, 
and that some years ago a skull being dug up in that 
cemetery, with a round hole in it, it was supposed to 
be that of the unfortunate magistrate. He said he 
had heard it stated traditionally that the unlucky boy 
who fired the shot was named Sinclair ; he was a son 
of the chancellor of Orkney, too powerful a man to 
make it convenient that his son should be dealt with 
according to the full rigour of law. The boy was 
accordingly smuggled quietly out of the way. Another 
stripling, named Campbell, who had been deeply im- 
plicated in the riot, fled to Macleod’s country in the 
Isle of Skye, where he settled, and left a generation of 
Campbells, one of whom, a great-grandson of the rioter, 
received the unfortunate Charles in his wanderings in 
1746, and treated him with great kindness. [It may 
here be remarked, that Charles was not entertained 
by any gentleman of this name in Skye ; but he was 
most hospitably treated by one Donald Campbell, a 
tenant of the Laird of Macleod in the Isle of Glass, 
one of the remoter Hebrides ; and probably this was 
the person meant by Sir Walter.] 


He now adverted to the character of the head 
master of his day, Dr Adam, who had been at an 
earlier period his father’s preceptor, as he had since 
been his son’s, thus teaching three generations. This 
good man, said Sir Walter, was a great stickler for 
old fashions, and could not bear to see a boy exhibit 
any thing like backsliding from the cocked hat, wide- 
skirted coat, breeches with stockings, and buckles in 
the shoes, which gave so mere 7 air to the 
youth of the last century. Dr A to lecture 
his class frequently on the 


of adhering to 
the old costume, and som in an austere and 


impressive voice, “ If you see a boy with a round hat, 
tied shoes, and a short coat like a groom, is a 
bad boy :—mark that boy in after life, and you will 
see how he will turn out!” I spoke of the last words 
of this ancient master on his deathbed, which, I said, 
had always struck me as involving something mystic 
and sublime—“ It grows dark, boys—you may go.” 
It seemed to me a sort of description of the approach 
of death, and might almost be taken as a communica- 
tion from, at least, the confines of the other world. Sir 
Walter, who never seemed to be at a loss for a story 
of his own wherewith to cap a friend’s, mentioned the 
case of a dying person who had a candle placed before 
him, and made a signal when he lost the power of 
seeing it. 

Our approach to the head of Leith Walk gave anew 
turn to the conversation. Remarking on the fine 
spacious street before us, he said, that in his boyhood, 
when it was merely a bad road, he had passed along 
it in a coach with his mother and a friend of hers, a 

entleman with whom she was on some ceremony. 
Suddenly, taking advantage of a brief pause in the 
conversation of his two companions, he said, “ Mamma, 
[ should not be surprised if this road were yet to have 
houses built along it, all the way from Edinburgh to 
Leith, so that these towns will be joined in one.” 
His mother said he was a very forward boy, and bade 
him be quiet ; and when they got home, she took him 
apart, and gave him a serious lecture on the bad habit 
he had of uttering sallies of nonsense in company. 
“ For instance,” she said, “ what could be more absurd 
than your remark to-day in the coach! ‘To think of 
Edinburgh and Leith ever being joined together—such 
a thing, you should know, never can take place.” And 
here, said Sir Walter, gaily, we see the phenomenon 
ae [In reality, this must be regarded as a 
remarkable illustration of the thoughtful sagacity which 
seems to have distinguished Scott in his earliest years. ] 

Our next topic, by some chance, was Sir Walter’s 
late Highland piper, John of Skye, who, he said, had 
made a voyage to China, and had brought him as a 
present the stick he now carried, being the stalk of a 
tea-tree. He playfully went over John’s character, 
his wanderings, his long faithful services, and his 
unfortunate temper, which was the cause of his being 
discharged. “ The truth is,” said my companion, “the 
character of the Highland piper is just that of the 
turkey-cock.” John was insufferably proud, and be- 
came quite unaimenable to the domestic regulations of 
Abbotsford. 
Laidlaw at last led to Sir Walter parting with him. 
The voyage to China had somewhat tamed him, and 
he would now have gladly resumed his former service ; 
but that was not to be thought of. I said I recollected 
hearing an anecdote of John from the late Mr Alex- 
ander Campbell, to the effect that, contrary to express 
orders, he had come from Abbotsford to Edinburgh 
to attend the competition of Highland bagpipers, 
thinking he should do so without being detected, when, 
just as he stepped on the stage [the scene being the 
Edinburgh Theatre-Royal], the first person who met 
his gaze was his master sitting in one of the boxes! 
Sir Walter acknowledged that the anecdote was 
strictly true. 

We were now at Mr Joseph’s door, where we found, 
on inquiry, that the master sculptor was not at home. 
We walked in, and were soon attended by a foreman, 
to whom Sir W. expressed a desire of seeing a copy 
which had been made by Mr J. of “ his own unworthy 
head ;” and we were then conducted to the studio at 
the back of the house. In going along, we 
first a bust of Sir Henry Moncrieff [an eminent 
Scotch divine], and then one of Mr Fergusson of 
Raith, on seeing which Sir Walter instantly said, 
* My handsome schoolfellow, Fergusson.” Finally, we 
came to Sir Walter’s own bust, which represents him 
in his serious and poetical mood, as Chantrey’s does in 
his comic and conversational aspect. The expression 
is that which he is described in “ Peter’s Letters” as 
wearing, when he pronounces the verses, 

It fell about the Lammas tide, 
When the Englishmen won their hay, 
That Earl Douglas he would ride 
Into England to fetch a prey, &c. 

(This bust is now at Prestonhall, in the county of 
Edinburgh, the beautiful mansion of Mr Burn Cal- 
lander.} After Sir Walter had ‘transacted some 
money business with the foreman, we took our depar- 
ture, and returned towards the centre of the town. I 
spoke of a curious old manuscript diary lately dis- 
covered, the composition of a judge of the Court of 
Session, and which opened with an account of the 
reat fire of the Parliament Square in the F syne 1700. 
This led to a conversation about city conflagrations. 
He told me that at the fire of a large house in the 
Lawnmarket in 1771, his father and uncle had been 
very active in working the engines. 
favour this labour, took off his coat, and gave it to a 
poor woman, a bystander, to be kept for him, not re- 
collecting that he had sixty pounds in one of its 
pockets. To his great surprise, the coat was returned 
to him next morning, with the money untouched in 
the pocket, a letter in the other ee having led the 
poor woman to a knowledge of the owner. I reminded 
Sir Walter that that fire had burnt out Mr Hume of 
Ninewells, who occupied the ith fa This led to 
remarks on Mr Hume's younger brother, the cele- 
brated philosopher, of whom Sir Walter seemed in- 
clined to think without asperity. He said he believed 


that Hume was the most amiable man that ever 


A direct act of disobedience to Mr | 


breathed, and after all wrote his essays chiefly as 
exercises in metaphysical acumen. 

The conversation somehow turned to Bruntsfield 
Links,* and Sir Walter mentioned that in his youth 
there was a stone near the west end of that piece of 
ground, which was pointed out as marking the scene 
of an unfortunate duel which took place, in the reign 
of James VI., between one Stephen Brownsfield or 
Bruntfield, and a Demet named Carmichael, and 
which was followed up by consequenees recalling to 
mind the celebrated story of the Cid. Brownsfield, 
though a tall and powerful man compared with his 
adversary, was killed on the spot. The widow had 
three sons rising into manhood, all of whom she 
brought up with the duty of revenging their father’s 
death deeply impressed on their minds. ‘The eldest, 
as soon as he reached a certain age, and had ac- 
quired a competent skill in arms, challenged Car- 
——— and - killed. Ths mother, not in the least 
turned from her purpose, took equal care in prepari 
the second for the same task ; hat he also fell ante 
the sword of Carmichael. The only effect of this re- 
petition of calamity was to cause the lady to take 
still greater care in fitting her third and sole remain- 
ing son for the deadly encounter. She sent him abroad 
to study the use of arms in the schools of France and 
Italy, but with the injunction not to remain there 
any longer than was necessary to make him a perfect 
combatant. He returned accordingly, one of the most 
finished swordsmen of his time ; and having obtained 
the permission of the king, a solemn combat took 
place between him and Carmichael, in lists erected 
upon Cramond Island, in the Firth of Forth, and in 
presence of an immense concourse of people. On this 
occasion the vengeful spirit of the mother was at 
length gratified.+ Sir Walter then spoke of (I think) 
Bruntsfield House, the seat of Sir George Warrender, 
Bart., near the head of Bruntsfield Links, and men- 
tioned that not long ago a chamber was discovered in 
that old mansion, which was not previously known to 
exist. In the course of some repairs, a builder observed 
| that there was a certain space in the outside of 

house, which was not accounted for in the internal ac- 

commodations. Curiosity being awakened on this 
| point, the man proceeded to sound some of the inner 
walls and partitions, and soon ascertained that there 
was a room in that part of the house, unprovided 
with a door. A part of the wall was broken down, 
| and aroom accordingly was found. It was a bedroom, 

and, strange to say, exactly provided in all respects as 
if a gentleman had been about to sleep in it for the 
night, the bed being made down, night-clothes laid out, 
and the toilette suitably arranged. The whole was 
in the taste of a long bygone age. Sir Walter made 
the remark that many circumstances occurred in the 
days of our ancestors which might make a Scottish 
gentleman change his mind with regard to the place 
in which he was to pass the night. 

The conversation then passed to Sir William Dick, 
an eminent merchant in Edinburgh, in the early part 
of the seventeerth century, and at one time provost of 
the city, but who was ruined by lending large sums of 
money (it is said L.30,000 in all) to the Covenanters, 


to enable them to maintain their armies inst 
Charles I., and who died miserably in prison at West- 
minster in the time of Cromwell. Sir Walter said he 


had seen an exceedingly rare life of this gentleman, 
and had offered ten guineas for it, but in vain. It 
contained two prints, representing Sir William in his 
various circumstances of the height of mercantile 
deur and the extremity of distress. In one, he 

1s seen superbly attired and mounted, surrounded by 
his guards, riding down to Leith to see his ships un- 
loaded. In the other, he is sitting in jail at West- 
minster, in deep dejection, and deprived of all the 
comforts of life. Sir Walter also said, that in his 
youth a window used to be pointed out in what was 
called Sir William Dick’s house ia the Lawnmarket, 
as that from which he had, in open day, poured forth 
the large supply of dollars which were to be sent to 
| pay the Scottish army on Dunse Law. Another 
of his family, in the ensuing age, was more fortu- 
nate. Up to that time no regulation had ever 
been made for carrying away the refuse which was 
constantly accumulating on the streets of the Scottish 
capital. “The possibility of improving land by manure 
was a thing rather dreamt of by a few visionaries, such 
| as those who now dream about so many things, than 
| a truth acknowledged and acted upon. Accordingly, 
| as far as the streets of Edinburgh were ever cleaned 
| at all, it was at the expense of the city. At length, 
about the year 1685, this Sir William Dick, bes a 
| long-headed considerate man, and then at the of 
| the magistracy, ventured on making a proposal for 
| relieving the city from all expense on account of its 


| refuse. “‘Some fanciful sort of people,’§ said he, 
His unele, to | h 


‘say that dung is of use in land, though for my part 
I do not believe a word of the matter. However, if 
you will permit me to free the city of the nuisance at 
my own expense, I will make a trial of it.” The pro- 
posal was readily agreed to by the town-counceil, who 
granted Sir William the right to clean the streets for 
a considerable term of years ; and the lands of Pres- 


* A common adjacent to Edinburgh. 


1 This ancedote became the foundation of a tale which ap- 
peared in the fourth number of the present publication. 


t Scott alludes to this window in “ the Heart of Mid-Lothian.™ 
§ These are as nearly as possible the words used by Scott in 


relating the anecdote. 
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tonfield soon began to attest what a slie loon the 
vost was.” 

MWe had now arrived at the office of the Oil-Gas 

Company in St Andrew Square, and, Sir Walter hav- 


some business to transact there [he was pre: ident 
the society}, I parted with him, tly delighted 
with a conversation which has 80 gieasingty to 


my stock of old-world anecdote. 
Exdinburgh, Deo. 17, 1824. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
OYSTERS, 

Tue oyster is a species of shell-fish known to every 
one, and in very general estimation as a light article 
of diet, or rather as an appetising whet to more solid 
feeding. This has long been the case in the civilised 
world ; for we learn from history that the Greeks and 
Romans held these shell-fish in high repute. Oysters 
are abundant in most of the seas of the globe. They 
are found in beds or banks near the shore, and parti- 
eularly in rocky and sandy situations, or at the mouth 
of streams. It is thought that the mildness produced 
in the water by the influx of fresh currents is agree- 
able to them, and favourable to their increase. In 
such positions, accordingly, they are found in greatest 
mumbers, and of the best quality, as regards bulk, 
flavour, and nutritiousness. 

The appearance of oysters is too familiar to require 
particular description. Within an uncommonly coarse 
bivalve shell resides the animal, the body of which is 
ofa round flattish form, composed chiefly of a whitish 
jelly-like substance, in which scarcely any appearance 
of structure can be traced by the naked eye. The 
most conspicuous feature of the oyster is the part called 
the beard, which extends about half way round the edge 
of the body, and is, in reality, the bronchi or gills of the 
animal, the mouth being also placed there. The shell 
of the living oyster is usually found very tightly closed, 
although the animal has the power of opening it to 
@ Certain extent. It was long imagined that oysters 
possessed no means of locomotion, but this is now 
ascertained to be a mistake. A French naturalist has 
discovered that oysters which locate in deep situations 
are in the habit of propelling themselves to short dis- 
tances, by forcibly ejecting water from their shells, 
the reaction so caused being a means of self-movement. 
If oysters of this kind be placed in situations which 
are liable to be left dry by the recess of the tides, 
they will perish by ejecting the water, when left 
‘without the means of procuring a new supply. Oys- 
ters, however, that are accustomed to lie on beaches 
left dry daily by the tides, do not resort to this process 
of advancement, being apparently aware of its danger. 

‘Oysters spawn chiefly about the close of spring, 
when the sun begins in some measure to warm the 
waters of the ocean ; and what they then throw out 
@onsists of small naked oysters, completely formed. 
Each of these secretes its shell, and expands to a full 
ized oyster in the space, it is believed, of about three 
years. They are then fit for food. ‘The sea gene- 
tally removes the light spawn to a short distance 
from the parent, but it is quite common to find twenty 
@mal! ones sticking close to the shell of the old one. 
Some writers speak of male and female oysters, but 
Prefessor Beckmann, who paid considerable attention 
to the subject, considers this idea as erroneous. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that oysters are very 
prolific, and inerease rapidly in numbers. Before the 
year 1700, no oysters were known te exist in the 
Straits of Menai, the narrow channel separating 
Anglesey from Caernarvonshire. About that time, 
owever, some person threw into these straits nearly 
*® hundred oysters, and by the year 1712 they had 
multiplied so greatly as to yield abundant work for 
the fisherman. Ever since that period, they have 
been found in the same place in great plenty. 

‘Oysters are leanest at the time of spawning, and on 
this account fishing for them at that time is forbidden in 
Britain and other countries where prudent regulations 
prevail. The months whose names contain anr, as some 
quaint-thoughted person has diseovered, are those in 
whieh oyster-banks are fished on the British coasts. 
In May, June, July, and August, they are left undis- 
turbed.* The mode in which oysters are taken from 
the sea differs in various places, and must be deter- 
mimed in a great degree, indeed, by the character of 
the-sea-bed in the loeality where the bank is placed. 
Uneven rocky ground cannot be fished in the same 
manner as places that are level and sandy, or clayey. 
in some situations, a box bound with iron, and open 


_— 


* The London oyster season begins the 4th of August, 
eats on the 12th of May. - om 


at one end, is d along the oyster-bank, and 
from time to time drawn up and emptied. Other 
fishers have rakes, with about twenty strong pikes, 
blunt and curved, and nearly ten inches long, which 
are fastened to a long elastic pole. The fishermen, 
seated in their boat, y oe this rake over the bottom, 
and thus collect the oysters, which, on being raised to 
the surface, are retained in their place by a board 
fixed over the rake. But the most common method 
of oyster-fishing is by dredying with nets. The net in 
this case is very strong, being sometimes made with 
leather thongs, and is drawn along the ground as in 
the preceding instances. It is kept open by means of 
a heavy iron frame, which rakes up the oysters, and 
admits of their entering the net. In some places the 
tide recedes so far that the oysters can be picked up 
with the hand, and in other quarters, where the water 
is shallow and clear, the fishermen pick off the oysters 
from the bank by using a pair of long pincers or tongs. 
This last plan has the advantage of enabling them to 
select the large full-grown animals, leaving the young 
for another season. Most fishermen, however, who 
use the net or rake, have the prudence to pick off the 
small oysters adhering to the shells of the older ones, 
and throw them back into the water. 

It is a circumstance known to all who are connected 
with oyster-fishing, that the quality of this species of 
shell-fish depends greatly on the nature of the bed of 
the sea at the point where the bank lies. An expe- 
rienced fisherman or connoisseur can at once tell, by 
the taste and flavour, whether an oyster has been 
taken from a rocky, a clayey, or a sandy bottom. 
Where the ground is calcareous, they are tender and 
friable ; where it consists of rock, they are more solid 
and heavy ; where the channel is marly or clayey, 
they are softer, and contain more animal gluten ; and 
on a slimy bottom they are more rich an - The 
rock-oysters, generally a largest and plump- 
est, and are distinguished by thin and almost trans- 
parent shells. This conjunction of characters is na- 
tural and intelligible. In calcareous round, for 
example, the particles of food which the animal absorbs 
must be largely mixed with calcareous matter, which 
will be again excreted and go to swell the shell, with- 
out increasing the bulk of the body. In rocky situa- 
tions, such will not be the case ; the food, not being 
caleareous, will remain to increase the animal’s size, 
while the shell must be thin for want of calcareous 
matter. 

The oysters of the British coasts have long been 
admitted to be the best procurable in Europe. The 
Romans paid great prices for them, although it is not 
likely that they would then be taken to Italy in a 
very fresh state. Of the British coasts, the districts 
most famous for their oysters are the shores of Kent 
and Essex. Those found near Milton in Kent, and 
usually called the “ native” oysters, are perhaps the 
very best ; they are small, round, plump, and white, 
with thin shells, which are easily opened. The oysters 
found in the river Coln, on which stands the town of 
Colchester, in Essex, are also of excellent quality, and 
are renowned over the whole island. Marlow has made 
them classical by causing Justice Greedy, in “A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts,” to say that he had nothing 
to speak of this morning before breakfast, except a 
barrel of Colchester oysters. The Coln, near that 
town, forms a great many arms and creeks exceedingly 
well suited for the formation of oyster-banks. The Dor- 
setshire oysters rank next in estimation to those of Es- 
sex. Those of Pool, especially, hold a high reputation, 
as do those also of Feversham in Kent, of the Isle of 
Wight, and of Tenby on the coast of South Wales. 
Vast quantities are carried to the Continent from the 
Kentish coasts. Several hundred vessels were at one 
time employed annually in this trade alone. In Lon- 
don, — the proper season, the trade in oysters is 
very considerable, both for exportation into the coun- 
try and native consumption. The dealers bestow great 
pains in preserving and feeding the oysters in tubs, 
containing an infusion of salt water with a little oat- 
meal, At the shops of these tradesmen, which are 
usually fitted up like coffee-rooms, with private boxes 
for company, oysters, lobsters, shrimps, and other fish, 
are served up in a tasteful manner to customers. A 
common price for good oysters at these establishments 
is 5d. or 9d. perdozen. ‘To be in perfection, the oyster 
should be eaten within one or two minutes of being 
— No true lover of the article in London has 
the oysters sent in an opened state to his house ; at 
lunch, supper, or any other occasion, an oysterman 
attends to open them at a side table, and they are 
swallowed from the shell while alive, or the instant 
after they are killed. 

One cause for the better thriving of oyster-banks at 
the mouth of rivers than any where else, has already 
been mentioned. It is probable that the slime 
brought down by rivers materially aids in feeding 
the oyster. The support of the animal comes en- 
tirely from the minute particles of nutritive matter, 
anima] or vegetable, which the sea floats to the open 
livs of its shell. ‘Ihe oyster, like other animals, is not 
without its enemies. ‘The worst of these foes is an 
eel-formed fish of small size, called by Linnwus i 
dion imberbe, and by the common people the fire-fi 
fish. It is often found in the inside of oyster-shells, 
curled up like a ring, and sailors assert that it eats 
the former and proper tenant of the abode. On this 
account English fishermen recommend all persons who 


are anxious for the preservation of oyster-banks to 
day violent hands on this five-fingered fish whenever 


it comes in their way. There are other enemies of 
the oyster, which attack its very shell, and make their 
way through it. These are worms of various kinds, 
Sometimes the shell of the oyster is found quite 
awed through, and the intruder lodged inside, 
ing on the body of the harmless and unresistin 
proprietor. Small mussels are also apt to attac 
themselves to the upper or convex shell of the oyster, 
and for no good purpose to the inmate. The under 
shell is flat, and the animal always lies on it. 

Besides those on the English shores, oyster-banks 
are common on the northern coasts of the island, and 
on the coasts of Ireland. The Scottish capital has 
been till a recent period plentifully supplied with 
os oysters from the Firth of Forth, in its imme- 

iate vicinity. Nearly opposite to Leith, there was a 
large depét of them, formed around or near the islet 
of Inchkeith. Local poets —_ with rapture of the 
delicious caller [that is, fresh] oysters which were to 
be had in Edinburgh for evening festivities. From 
mismanagement, or some other cause, the Edinburgh 
oysters have greatly Segeneveted in quality, and the 
town has consequently lost one of its objects of attrac- 
tion. Dublin is supplied from Arklow, a little to 
the east, and oysters are conveyed thence to artificial 
beds, near the capital, on the northern side. At Sut- 
ton, Polebeg, and Dalkey, places but a short way from 
Dublin, additional supplies are procured for the tables 
of the Irish metropolitans. 

On the continent of Europe, oyster-banks are also 
abundant. Qn the coast of Normandy, near Caen, 
there is a single bank six miles long by one mile in 
breadth. The fishing of Normandy is productive of a 
very large revenue to the inhabitants. At the mouth 
of the Seine, the oysters, though comparatively few in 
number, are of the finest quality. Of course these are 
carried up for the Parisian gourmands. ‘The estima- 
tion in which oysters are held by the highest ranks in 
France may be guessed from the pun which the people 
made upon the name of one of their late sovereigns, 
Louis X VIIL, who was held to be specially fond of 
good living. Lighteen is in their language dia-huit, 
which word is pronounced exactly like des huitres. By 
adopting the latter reading, the French made out their 
king to be “ Louis of the oysters,’ a name which his 
known tastes gave point to. Medoc, a place at the 
mouth of the Gironde, is the Colchester of France, 
as regards oysters. The estuaries of the Rhone and 
the Loire are also famous for their banks. 

The Dutch have various banks on the coasts of 
Zealand, but these cannot supply the national demand, 
and many ship-loads are taken over yearly from Eng- 
land, a | pitted on the shores of Holland: There are 
exceedingly large and rich oyster-banks on the shores 
of the duchy of Holstein, and of Jutland. The Danish 
king has also extensive fishing-grounds, called the 
Royal Oyster-beds, on the western coast of the duchy 
of Sleswick, amounting in number to more than fifty, 
the majority of which are under a mile in engi 
From these, two or three thousand barrels may be 
drawn yearly. The lessee of these beds is forbidden, 
under the strictest penalties, to lift any others but 
those which are full grown and three years old. 
Sweden has comparatively few beds on its coasts, but 
these few are large and productive. They lie chiefly 
near Stromstad and Udewalla. The countries, again, in 
the south of Europe, lying on the Mediterranean Sea, 
are well supplied with oysters, that sheet of water 
being more prolific of shell-fish than any other on the 
surface of the globe. Perhaps the most noted part of 
its whole circumference, as regards oysters, is the 
Gulf of Tarento. There they are produced in immense 
numbers, and of the finest quality. Formerly, Ital 
had a rich oyster-field in the Lucrine Lake, whieh 
covered a great part of Campania; but in the year 
1538 this lake was filled up, and turned into a mere 
pond, by an earthquake. 

Both in the Atlantic and Pacific seas, as well as 
in the Indian Ocean, oyster-banks are plentiful, and 
there the fishery assumes a new and higher degree 
of importance, in consequence of the pearls which are 
found in a particular variety of oysters, which is abun- 
dant in these latitudes. Pearls are sometimes found 
even in the oysters of the European coasts, but the 
pearl oyster fishing is chiefly confined, at present, to 
the southern seas. It constitutes an extensive and 
lucrative traffic on the Ceylon coasts and in the Per- 
sian Gulf. The substance called 1 is supposed to 
be an excrescence, originating in disease. In No. 226 
of this periodical, however, an account of the pearl 
fishing was given, which renders it unnecessary to 
enter into details here. 

We have now glanced at the oyster-trade over the 
whole world. A good hint, it seems to us, may be 
given, or taken, from the information here presented, 
and for which we are chiefly indebted to a short treatise 
by the late Professor Beckmann. ‘The case of the 
oyster-bank so rapidly established in the Straits of 
Menai, is the point to which we particularly allude. 
Could the same thing not be done, to t advantage, 
on poe parts of our coasts, with pearl oyster? 
Or would it not be an object of importance, in many 
districts, to have a good bank even of the common 
edible oyster formed! Several hundreds of the finest 
Persian or Ceylon pearl-oysters might be brought 
home, at very little expense, and kept alive by the 
way in casks, with very little trouble. Some of our 
smaller port-towns, as Berwick, which ean never 
rise to great co i from defect of natural 


position, and an augmenting population, 
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severely the want of an increasing trade, might 
a wal 6 business as that of pearl-fishing with 
the highest advantage. There ap to be no ob- 
stacle to such a plan, unless that in our cold waters 
some other means than diving would require to be 
resorted to. 


SKETCHES OF SUPERSTITIONS. 

MODERN FICTIONS OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 
Tue introduction of Christianity among the Goths of 
northern Europe had naturally the same influence in 
abolishing the dark and gloomy fictions of their pri- 
mitive mythology, as it has been shown to have exer- 
cised in the case of the Anglo-Saxons, an offshoot from 
the same great race. But, as appeared also in that 
instance, the great religious change alluded to could 
not at once extricate the people from the intellectual 
darkness in which they were plunged, or prevent the 
growth and spread of a hest of familiar superstitions, 
not so gloomy in their character, but as wild and fan- 
ciful as those which the followers of Odin brought 
from their native plains of Asia. Nowhere, indeed, 
in the whole world, has this order of superstitions, 
which, for want of a better term, have been called 
familiar, prevailed so extensively, or flourished so 
luxuriantly, as among the German and Scandinavian 
nations, from the era of the introduction of Christia- 
nity up almost till the present hour. 

The people of Northern Germany, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, and the northern islands, who were 
originally followers of Odin, adopted in later times very 
nearly the same class of familiar superstitions, though 
the names of their spirits and supernatural beings are 
sometimes found to differ. These names are amazingly 
numerous. Dwarfs (of various descriptions, white, 
brown, and black), Trolls (or Trows, the same nearly as 
Dwarfs), Elves (Elfs and Elf-maids), Nisses, Kobolds, 
Necks, Nixes, Mermen and Mermaids, are but a few 
of the supernatural beings who flourish in the popular 
creed of the countries alluded to. ‘The Northmen hold 
the opinion that all these beings were originally sub- 
jected by greater powers, and were doomed in conse- 
quence to take up certain assigned abodes and duties. 
‘The Dwarfs, or hill-trolls, were appointed to the hills ; 
the Elves, to the groves and trees ; the Hill-people, to 
the caves ; and the Mermen, Mermaids, and Necks 
(or River-spirits), to the seas, lakes, and rivers; and 
so on.* 

The Dwarfs or Trolls are the race most universally 
believed in, with the exception, perhaps, of the Elves 
or Elfi. ‘the families or nations of the Trolls live in 
splendid mansions, in the interior ef hills, or under 
level ground. Their figure is represented as being 
extremely slight and deformed. They dress variously, 
but have usually grey jackets, with pointed red 
caps. Sometimes they wear mist-caps, as they are 
called, which render them invisible. Trolls are not 
held to be malignant beings, and have often had 
friendly intercourse with mankind. Out of the im- 
mense chests of gold which they possess, they are 
said often to have bestowed fortunes on people 
who have had the luck to please them. But, upon 
the whole, the ‘lrolls are rather disagreeable neigh- 
bours, having an inveterate propensity to pilfering, 
which they sometimes carry to the extent of kid- 
napping women and children. Fortunately there are 
various ways of banishing, from any particular spot, 
these little gentlemen with the humps, long noses, 
and high red-caps. Drums, bells, and, above all, 
church-bells, are things they cannot endure. These 
noises drive them off immediately, and in such 
a humour, that they generally seek to revenge them- 
selves upon the inhabitants of the place they have 
left. In “The Fairy Mythology,” a clever little 
beok published two years ago, and which gives us 
much information on these subjects, we find the fol- 
lowing account of a ‘T'roll’s revenge. A ‘Troll had once 
been forced away from the village of Kund, in Zealand, 
by the church-bells, and having seen, at the place to 
which he removed, a person belonging to Kund, 
“* Will you just be so kind,’ said the ‘roll, ‘ as to take 
a letter for me back to Kund? ‘The man said, of 
course, he had no objection. ‘The ‘lroll then thrust 
the letter inte his pocket, and charged him strictly 
not to take it out till he came to Kund church, and 
then to throw it over the churchyard wall, and the 
person for whom it was intended would get it.” On 
reaching Zealand, the man sat down in a meadow to 
rest himself, and, remembering the letter, “felt a 
great desire to look at it, at least. So he took it out 
of his pocket, and sat a while with it in his hands, 
when suddenly there began to dribble a little water 
out of the seal. The letter now unfolded itself, and 
the water came out faster and faster, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that the poor man was enabled 
to save his life, for the malicious Troll had enclosed 
an entire lake in the letter. The ‘Troll, it is plain, had 
thougli: to ave himself on Kund church, by de- 
stroying it in this manner; but hea 


ven so ordered j 
that the lake chanced to run out in the great abe 


* The term * Old Nick,” aname, -in modern times to the 
devil, is derived from the Neck er 
Ang Scandinavians and 


where it now flows.” Such was the origin of Tiis 
Lake, and such the issue of a 'Troll’s rev 

In G , the Trolls reeeive commonly the name 
of Dwarfs, but their character and habits, under both 
appellations, are much the same. Sometimes, like the 
Brownies of Scotland, the Dwarfs assist workmen, 
either openly or otherwise. On one occasion, the 
used to come frequently, says the story, to visit a ban 
of field labourers in the hay-making season. Some- 
times they would assist the workmen, but more com- 
monly preferred to seat themselves in a cluster upon 
the branch of a maple-tree, overlooking the field. 
“ But some mischief-loving people came one night and 
sawed the branch nearly through. The unsuspecting 
Dwarfs, as usual, sat down on it in the morning ; the 
branch snapt in two, and the Dwarfs were thrown to 
the ground. When the people laughed at this, they 
became greatly incensed, and cried out, 

* O how is heaven so high, 
And perfidy so great ! 
Here to-day and never more !’ 
And being people of their word, they never were seen 
in.” 

‘Lhe Elves of the north do both good and evil to man- 
kind ; or rather there are Good Elves, and Evil Elves, 
who respectively comport themselves in a way corre- 
spondent with these epithets. The former are a race 
of minute beings, ever dancing on the grass, or lurking 
under the leaves of trees or the cups of flowers, frolic- 
some as the breeze, and musical as its murmur among 
the summer boughs. Like the Fairies of Scotland, 
the Elves are held to live in a state of mingled hope 
and doubt as to their chance of ultimate redemption. 
They have kings and queens, and ride in stately 
coaches, with gorgeous trappings. The little circles 
of green grass, which are called with us fairy-rings, 
are the elf-rings of the north, and are the spots where 
the Elves foot it merrily by night. There is one re- 
markable peculiarity in the Danish Elle-women, or 
female Elves. The Elle-woman is fair and captivating, 
and plays beautiful music to attract young men ; but 
let these beware of her, for she, though a fair woman 
in her front aspect, is hollow in the back, like a dough- 
trough. ‘This the Elle-women endeavour to hide, 
but if the sign of the eross be made, they must turn 
round, and their strange deformity is seen. So runs 
the tradition of the Danes. The malicious Elves live 
underground, beneath the houses of mankind, and 
the inhabitants above, according to their cleanliness 
or good behaviour, are objects of liking or dislike 
to the subterranean residents. It is curious that the 
Irish at this very day give a similar habitation to 
their fairies, and hold the same opinions respecting 
them, in almost every particular. 

The Nis of the modern Scandinavians is the Brownie 
of Scotland, the Kobold of Germany, and probably 
the Friar Rush or Robin Goodfellow of England, a 
useful drudging spirit, to whom Milton alludes, when 
he makes his rustic 

** Tell how the drudging Goblin swate, 

To earn his cream bow! duly set ; 

When, in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

Nis shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 

That ten day-labourers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubber-fiend, 

And stretched out all the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock of matin rings.” 
This is an admirable picture of the friendly house- 
spirit of all countries, and without whom no farm- 
house, it was at one time supposed, could thrive. Al- 
luding tothis circumstance, the Fairy historian already 
quoted observes, “ Well is it for the maids and the 
men when they are in favour with the Nis. ‘They may 
go to their beds and give themselves no trouble about 
their work, and yet in the morning the maids will find 
the kitchen swept up, and water brought in, and the 
men will find the horses in the stable well cleaned and 
curried, and perhaps a supply of corn eribbed for them 
from their neighbours’ barns.” ‘The origin of the idea 
of the Nis or house-spirit is pretty intelligible. In the 
rude and troublous times of all countries, or during 
the days of religious persecution, persons in hiding 
would naturally seek shelter in rural districts, from 
such as knew them or favoured their cause. But this 
shelter could not be granted openly, and hence those 
who received it would be under the necessity of re- 
maining in concealment by day, and could only come 
out at night to procure food. To repay the hospitality 
of their resetter, it is naturally to be supposed that they 
would be willing to do such work for him as could be 
done under the cireumstanees. The consumption of 
food, and the noise of working, would be laid to the 
door of the Nisses, and the secret be maintained. In 
Scotland, in very recent times, a case really oceurred 
in which religious sufferers played the part of Brownie 
in this manner ; the tradition afforded to the Ettriek 
Shepherd the foundation of his well-known tale, “the 
Brownie of Bodsbeck.” 

Many are the stories told of the Nis and the Kobold. 
They are as annoying in the character of enemies as 
they are agreeable in the capacity of friends, and when 
they once attach themselves to a household, either for 


when, just before moving, he chanced to turn to 
back part of one of the carts, and there saw the Nis 
sitting quietly and coolly in one of the empty tubs. 
The poor man’s countenance fell sadly, and more so 
when the Nis popped his head out of the tub, and 
etied, “ Ha! we are moving to-day, farmer !” Accord- 
ing to one version of the story, the farmer, seeing the 
case to be hopeless, ordered carts to be unloaded, 
and went quietly back to his house, after which time 
the tricky Nis became a friend. In telling a 
similar story of their Kobold, the Germans say 
before departing with his furniture, the farmer set fire 
to the barn, in order to burn the tricky “ lubber-fiend,” 
and was just driving off, when to his mortification he 
saw the Kobold behind him on the cart, crying, “ It 
was time for us to come out, farmer—it was time for us 
to come out !” The cool and determined association of 
fates and fortunes, indicated by the us of the Kobold, 
is most amusing ! 

The Nis, however, is a most useful fellow when 
likes, as has been mentioned. Every thing thrives 
under his vigilant eye. He steals fodder for his host’s 
cattle at all hands; and, according to the stories told 
of him, he seems often to have shown himself fami- 
liarly ¢0 those about him. In this intereourse he 
revenged affronts or injuries very seriously, For 
example, while a Jutland Nis was one day amus 
ing himself with running up and down the loft of the 
cow-house, and practising gymnastics, seemingly, forthe 
good of his health, one of his legs sli t ahole, 
and a boy below took a hay-fork and gave the Nis asmart 
rap over the shin of the pendent limb. The boy went 
into the house laughing, and being asked the cause, 
he replied, “Oh, I got such a blow at Nis to-day, and 
gave him such a swanking rap with my fork when he 
put his leg through the loft!” “No,” cried Nis out- 
side of the window, “ you gave me three blows, for 
the fork was three-pronged ; but see if I don’t pay you 
for it, my lad.” The Nis kept his word. Next ni 
while the boy slept, the Nis lifted him out of bed, 
going out of doors, commenced a novel game at ball 
by tossing the lad over the house, and catching him 
again ere he fell, by running to the other side. This 
ieenent recreation the Nis kept up till he got tired, 
and then let the boy fall into a great pool, setting up 
a shout at the same time, which brought out all the 
people to be witnesses of his revenge.* ‘The Nis is 
deseribed as being like the Dwarf in appearance, but 
as possessing immense strength. 

e Neek, a Scandinavian spirit, and called Nékke 
by the Danes, is said to sit frequently on the surface of 
the water, in the shape of a boy with golden ringlets, and 
a red cap, or as a handsome youth, shaped below hike a 
fish. It is eurious that in all countries and in all 
mankind have attributed — musical powers to all 
imaginary beings with whom they have ed the 
nag patel beeause the original belief ~— of 
them may have sprung from the accidental transmis- 
sion of music over water by night, when, as is well 
known, the effect is beautiful. The superstition of 
the Neck is connected in an interesting manner with 
our faith. The spirit is said to play exquisitely on a 
golden harp, and it is stated that he will teach the 
art toany one who will present him with a black lamb, 
and promise him redemption, the fear of losing which 
makes him continually melancholy. In Sweden it is 
related that two boys were sitting near a river, when a 
Neck came to the surface and played sweetly to them. 
One of the boys said, “ What is the use of your sitting 
there and playing? You will never be saved.” ‘The 
Neck flung away his harp, wept sorely, and di 

red. On going home, the boys told this to t 

‘ather, who was a clergyman, and he told them to go 
back and console the Neck with hopes of salvation. 
The children went back, and said to the spirit, who 
had re-appeared, and was still weeping, “ Neck, do 
not grieve so; our father says that your Redeemer 
liveth “also.” The Neck resumed his harp, and re- 
warded the promise-bringers with sweet playing till 
the sun was gone down. 

Mermen and Mermaids are of northern creation, 
and in the north they are still firmly believed in, 
to this hour. It is rieedless to deseribe the Mermaid, 
Every one, from the time of Horace downwards, 
knows that creature to be 

“* A handsome woman with a fish’s tail.” 

Combing their long yellow hair with a golden comb, 
they sit breast-high mm the sea, singing sweetly, but 
are dangerous to approach, for their beauty and 
music entice the unwary inte an element which 
brings death to man. It is supposed that the notion 
of the existence of Mermaids and Mermen originated 
in the resemblance which a certain species of wcela, 
when partially seen in the water, bear to the upper 
part of the human body. 

This list by no means comprehends all the fanciful 
beings with whom the German and northern nations 
have peopled the air, the earth, and the sea ; but the 
majority of those not noticed are merely modificati 
as It were, of the classes which have been described, 


smile. It is curious, however, to trace them to the 
natural circumstances out of which the ignorant and 


wondering try originally formed them—to find, 
for instance, works which cunning persons had pro- 
bably executed during the night for their own ends, 


* Fairy Mythology. 
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or evil 
and circles of greener grass which had been 
produced yo dage eee of Oe qosent woes 
electricit passed in earth, ascribed 

i 7 dances of the elves. The clown and the 

both seek for the reasons of things, for 

this is an invariable tendency of human nature ; but 
the difference between the two lies here—that the 
clown rests satisfied with some vague suggestion of 
his fancy, while the hilosopher takes nothin for 
certain till accurate observation and just logic have 
proved it. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH SCHOOLS OF 
MEDICINE. 
In an article on the French and English schools of 
medicine in the Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. xviii., 
the following observations, which are sufficiently 
humiliating to our national pride, occur :— 

“We cannot look at the mass of facts which our 
colleagues in France are constantly adding to the stock 
of medical truths which we already possess, without 
feeling a strong sense of our own humiliation. There 
is not a question, from the most simple in 
the Materia Medica to the most complex organ of the 
human frame, which is not in Paris made the subject 
of the most patient and ape gm investigation, and 
tested by the strictest rules of inductive paeerey, 

men, too, whose disposition and talents for observa- 
entitle them to the fullest confidence. It is there 
only that medicine is viewed on the high grounds of 
science, apart from those of worldly interest, and where 
alone we can look with confidence for its further ad- 
vancement. Not but there are amongst ourselves many 
persevering and ardent pp mone after useful practical 
truths, but their field of observation is so limited, and 
the facts they present are consequently so few, that 
they seldom carry with them all the conviction which 
they merit. Science, as an eminent living philosopher 


says, is but an assem’ of truths, proved by reason, 
ascertained by observation, or perceived by the mind, 
and combined under one common character. When 


ities are not afforded for such a desirable 
it is evident that all our conclusions must be 
to great uncertainty. 

The discovery of the circulation [of the blood} which 

made in 1617, one of the first great attempts 
to unravel the my of human life and organisation, 
and Jenner's memo one of vaccination, are among 
the few inent facts which distinguish us as ori- 
inal thinkers. * * * With the exception of Baillie’s 
on morbid anatomy, which ap in 1793, 
and which was in England the first effort, on a syste- 
matic scale, to verify disease by post mortem appear- 
ances, there is not in this country that can bear 
any comparison with valuable pathological works 
which are daily, we might almost say hourly, issuing 
from the French press. * * * The French school have 
taken up the alten with that philanthropy which 
characterises their conduct when the welfare of our 
ies is concerned ; with them every department of 
the ing art is cultivated — a vam 
measured by its importance to the well-being of hu- 
manity. The names of Corvisart, Wied Exsenee, 
Andral, Louis, Dupuytren, Richerand, with many 
others, will be honoured as long as human nature 
stands in need of medicine. 

Comparative anatomy, upon which Cuvier has shed 
such lustre, is another subject on which we are im- 
measurably behind our Gallic neighbours. Were we 
to estimate its importance by the attention bestowed 


it by the profession y in this country, we 
should be inclined to think that i was altogether un- 


To view it in this 


porsioloy, and there we see how medicine may extend 
ideas on the subject of disease. Let us vs for 
this ex- 
traordinary man, which must include almost every 
thing, from the cold jelly of the polypus to the mega- 
therium of Paraguay. U pon the most trivial indication, 
as that of a phalanx [finger or toe bone}, he reconstructs 
discovers movement in articulation ; in the for- 
mer, he again detects habits, in these regimen, and in 
regimen oe In 1801 he announced to 
the twenty-three distinct species of animals, of 
which there is not one now to be found on our globe ; 
and in his work on Osteology he places before us those 
animals which the Greeks, and Carthaginians, 
exhibited in their public games or battles. By his ob- 
servations on the fossil remains in the basin of Paris, 
he shows us the successive revolutions which occurred 
in the physical world. He 
one denizened wit 


& moment or two on the gigantic labours 


other 
third, occupied by tortoises and crocodiles, in layers of 
soft water. * * country presents such 
anne eel ne ear Aree a nee. er pre 
anatomy as England, connected as she is by com- 
merce or colonisation with almost all the habitable 
world, and yet we have availed ourselves but little of 
the endless sources of information around us.” 
‘We have no room for further quotation, and con- 
elude with only a single remark, which in justice the 


reviewer should have employed. The deficiencies of 
which our medical men are arise from no 
want of mental activity, but from certain habits con- 
nected with our social condition. ‘The engrossing pur- 
suit of wealth is a formidable barrier to high scientific 
advancement, but much more so is the storm of secta- 
rian and party prejudice to which the country has for 
ages been delivered up. This storm, which Harvey 
and Jenner equally encountered, would have been 
directed against Cuvier had he dared to make known 
his discoveries among us ; and at this moment those 
who humbly follow in his views in Britain are the 
objects of ceaseless persecution. Is there any wonder 
that our country ranks so low in the history of scien- 
tific discovery ! : 


GEMS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH POETS. 
VANITY OF RICHES. 
By Cowley, 1618-1667. 
Why dost thou heap up wealth, which thou must quit, 
Or, what is worse, be left by it? 
Why dost thou load thyself, when thou'rt to fly, 
Oh man ordain’d to die? 


Why dost thou build up stately rooms on high, 
Thou who art underground to lie ? 

Thou sow’st and plantest, but no fruit must see, 
For death, alas! is sowing thee. 


Thou dost thyself wise and industrious deem ; 
A mighty husband * thou wouldst seem ; 
Fond man ! like a bought slave, thou all the while 
Dost but for others sweat and toil. 
Officious fool! thou needs must meddling be 
In business that concerns not thee ! 
For when to future years thou extend’st thy cares, 
Thou deal'st in other men’s affairs. 
Ev'n aged men, as if they truly were 
Children again, for age prepare ; 
Provisions for long travel they design, 
In the last point of their short line. 


Wisely the ant against poor winter hoards 
The stock which summer's wealth affords ; 
In grasshoppers, which must in autumn die, 
How vain were such an industry ! 
Of pow’r and honour the deceitful light 
Might half excuse our cheated sight, 
If it of life the whole small time would stay, 
And be our sunshine all the day ;— 


Like lightning that, begot but in a cloud, 
(Though shining bright, and speaking loud), 

Whilst it begins, concludes its violent race, 
And where it gilds, it wounds the place. 

Oh, scene of fortune, which dost fair appear 
Only to men that stand not near! 

Proud poverty, that tinsel brav'ry wears ; 
And, like a rainbow, painted tears ! 

Be prudent, and the shore in prospect keep ; 
In a weak boat trust not the deep : 

Piac’d beneath envy, above envying rise ; 
Pity great men, great things despise. 

The wise example of the heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow-poet, Cowley, mark ;— 

Above the clouds let thy proud music sound, 
Thy humble nest build on the ground. 


* A great economist. 


pale, and exclaimed, “Doctor Dobbs! as sure as I live 
that is Nobbs’s voice; I know him by his whinny !” 
“ My dear,” said the doctor, “ it is Nobbs’s whinny sure 
enough ; but, thing, he is dead, and has been flayed.” 
He had hardly said this before Nobbs whinnied again. 
Up jumps the doctor, takes a candle in his hand, and 
runs into the yard; the first thing he saw was Nobbs 
himself without his skin. The doctor summoned all his 
servants, ordered six sheep to be killed, and clapped 
their skins upon poor Nobbs. To make a long story 
short, Nobbs recovered, and did his work as well as ever. 
The sheep skins stuck fast, and answered his purpose as 
well as his own skin ever did. But what is most remark- 
able, as well as most to our point, the wool grew rapidly ; 
and when the shearing season came, the doctor had 
Nobbs sheared. Every year he gave the doctor a noble 
fleece, for he carried upon his back, you know, as much 
as six sheep ; and as long as Nobbs lived, all the doctor's 
stockings, and all Mrs Dobbs’s flannel petticoats, were 
made of his wool. 


NOTES ON ALEXANDRIA. 

Of the modern sights of Alexandria, the Naval Arsenal 
is the most worthy of notice, not alone on account of the 
magnificent scale of the establishment, but from the de- 
gree of perfection to which, in the short time it has been 
in existence, its different departments have been brought. 
Some long ranges of handsome stone buildings, standing 
at a convenient distance from the docks, contain the store- 
houses and workshops of the various departments. On 
the ground-floor are those of the blacksmiths, carpenters, 
shipwrights, coopers, pump and block makers, &c., and 
also the store-rooms bor heavy articles, such as iron and 
timber. Above are warehouses for lighter stores—canvas, 
bunting, clothing, mathematical and nautical instruments, 
and other articles of equipment ; as also workshops for 
sail-makers, tailors, &c., school-rooms, offices, and print- 
ing presses. A rope-walk occupies the entire length of 
one of these buildings, and is a thousand feet long. The 
stores contain every thing necessary for a ship’s equip- 
ment, even including furniture for the officers’ cabins, which 
are fitted up, to the most trivial articles, at the ex 
of the viceroy. I was not a little surprised to find that 
his highness’s munificence extended even to the supply 
of clothes and Aair brushes for the officers’ cabins. Most 
of the small articles that are of foreign manufacture are 
procured from France, and their supply has very much 
the appearance of a job—notoriously that of hair-brushes 
for a people who keep their heads close shaved—but the 
cotton sail-cloth, and stuffs for the sailors’ clothing, the 
bunting, serges, &c., are of Egyptian manufacture. Very 
few things are English, and of these bar-iron was the 
only article that figured conspicuously. In the store- 
houses I noticed some brass swivel guns, of about a 
pound calibre: a few were English, but the greater part 
were of native workmanship. They were all fitted with 
percussion locks. The number of men employed in the 
Arsenal ts to three tl 1. 1 was rather startled 
on receiving this information ; but, on counting upwards 
of fifty men at work in the pump-room, and seventy 
tailors plying the needle in another apartment, I became 
convinced of its correctness. The workmen, with very 
few exceptions, are natives of the country, and their 
work, considering the age at which they commenced 
learning their respective trades, and the short time they 


DOCTOR DOBBS AND HIS NAG NOBBS. a 
[The power of the extravagant in creating mirth is amply at 


to light upon. } 


morning the doctor's dairy-maid hac 


stable ; not finding him at the rail, he loo 


were much concerned , but as the 


ing to the currier. 


activity in dissipating the fumes 


Docror DanieL Donss, of Doncaster, had a nag that was 
called Nobbs. One day, in the middle of winter, the 
doctor having been summoned to attend a patient at 
some distance from his dwelling, and being anxious to 
return home before it was dark, rode poor Nobbs very 
hard. On his arrival, not finding his man in the way, the 
doctor fastened Nobbs by his bridle to a rail in the yard, | necessaries of life are to be obtain 
and went into his parlour, where he sat down to warm 
himself by a good fire. It had ~ that in the | paras to a piastre ( 


the beer which he 
had swallowed ; and at length he awoke, got upon his legs, 
and trotted away to the stable door, which happened to Eoin bvRGu: Printed and published by W. and R. Cuampens, 19, 
be close by the parlour. Not finding it open, and being 
both cold and hungry, he began to whinny for assistance, 
The doctor and his wife had just done supper, and hap- 

d at that moment to be talking of the accident which 
vad befallen their nag, over a hot bow] of brandy punch, 
No sooner had Nobbs whionied, than Mrs Dobbs turned | bookseller, with 


have been employed at them, is surprisingly good. The 
foremen are mostly foreigners — Frenchmen, Italians, 
-}| and Maltese. The director of the establishment and 


tested by such books as the Adventures of Baron Munchausen. | naval architect (Cerisy Bey) is a native of France. 
The following, which we find in an old scrap-book, seems to us as 
amusing an example of the outrageous as we have ever chanced 


The pay of a foreman is about two shillings and three 
pence per diem; that of a workman varies according to 
the degree of proficiency which he has attained—from 
one penny furthing to sevenpence. Such as are on the 
lowest rate of pay receive, however, an allowance of food 
in addition. These are scanty pittances, when compared 
with the wages of artificers in other countries, but G no 
means so in a land where meat is but seldom eaten, and 
in which all the articles considered by the natives as the 
for a mere trifle. 
The price of labour varies in the Delta from twenty 

23d.) a-day, the higher rate being 


brewed a barrel of | usually given near the sea-coast, that is to say, in the 
strong beer, which had been drawn off into the cooler, 


and the dairy-maid having been called away to milk her 
cows, she had carelessly left the door of the brewhouse 
open. The steam of the beer proved wonderfully invit- 
ing to poor Nobbs, who had been hard rode, and now 
stood in the cold extremely thirsty. After sundry efforts 
he got loose from the rail, and repairing to the brewhouse, 
he drank so heartily of the strong beer, that before he was 
aware of it he fell down dead drunk. The doctor's man 
coming home, ran into the yard to oy oe | Nobbs to the 
1 : ed about, and 
at length discovered him stretched on the ground, cold - 
and fesensible. Bursting into the etna gp we the | earth, Dr ne remarks :—From reason and reve- 
doctor was sitting with Mrs Dobbs, he communicated to aston, i appease that God intended the fruits of the 
them the news of poor Nobby’s decease. The doctor and earth for man’s support ; but as he did not intend any 
Mrs Dobbs were both good-natured people, and of course waste or misapplication of those productions, such acts 
, f ashen never enftened | 8s like others more 4 mentioned, wrong, as 
misfortunes to get the better of his diseretion, he imme- | ¢ : 
diately gave _—_ that Nobbs should, without delay, be fields into parks for deer, or covers for foxes; the non- 
flayed, and that his skin should be taken the next morn- 


vicinity of the rice grounds, where the work is harder 
and the price of provisions greater. Some idea may be 
formed of their means of keeping life and soul together 
on this slender pittance, by the following memorandum 
of the sums paid by us in the Delta in our character of 
English travellers—namely, fowls, | 4 piastre each ; ducks, 
1}; four large French rolls, } piastre ; twenty-four eggs, 
| piastre ; two okes of dates (about six pounds English), 
| piastre.— Captain Scott's Rambles, 
THE FRUITS OF THE EARTH. 
On the subject of wasting or destroying the fruits of 


contrary to God's will. Hence the conversion of corn 


cultivation of lands, by parties in possession, or the 
refusal to let them to those who will cultivate them; the 


i . ; ee ‘ destruction or waste of food, with the view to increase 
The doctor's man accordingly set to work , poor Nobbs : . 

: - ee tee the price of stocks on hand; the expending on dogs and 

os | ~ . ag to be antes by a oe ope org horses the sustenance of man, or the prccnn, Bad of grain 

; a - } | into ardent spirits ; these, and, in short, all acts by which 

won 3 aa long before = novelty od ere had | the food of man is ‘diminished, either in quantit A qua- 
a considerable effect upon 1m. As he h lost his skin, lity, are sinful, as opposed to God's desire f th 

of course the coldness of the night operated with double . ° PI + Saee Oe be 


; e happi- 
ness of his creatures.— Puley’s Moral Philosophy. 
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